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It is all a question of health and vitality. Most of the ills that flesh is heir to 
come from an impaired digestion. Keep your digestion in order, and I tell you 
you will be all right. But, instead of rushing to drugs and ‘stimulants to effect this, 
give your body a chance by giving it proper nourishment. Vi-Cocoa, which is in no 
sense a medicine, will, when taken habitually, assist digestion in Nature’s own way, | 
and at the same time nourish the body and fortify it against disease. No drug ' 
ever yet accomplished this. ! 
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If Vi-Cocoa were to take the place of the fashionable acid of the day, we v 
should soon see a healthier and more vigorous England. And the purchase to-day of 
a Gd. packet of Vi-Cocoa—the most economical food beverage ever introduced— 
will convince you that every word we have said is a positive fact. Merit and 
merit alone is all we claim for Vi-Cocoa. 


You can try it free of expense. Write to Vi-Cocoa, 12 Henry Street, London, W.C., for a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, free ana 
post ae It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer, It is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. 
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SANITARY AND ECONOMICAL 


The modern way of using the safest and best of family remedies. 


ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 


You should never be without these Vaseline Specialties. 


CAPSICUM CARBOLATED VASELINE WHITE MENTHOLATED 
VASELINE VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE VASELINE VASELINE 
Setter than a mustard The testcofalianti. For Chapped hinds and Of absolute purity For nervous heads bs 
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In order to make known the various “Vaseline” preparations, the 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. offer six useful trial sampics post free for 

sixpence in Stamps (:d. oncs preferred). 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 


Proprietors of ** Vaseline,” 


42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is) me 
ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest fv: 
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Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, 
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[Mr, Yarrow, of the great shipbuilding firm, recently 
declared that the Northerner works harder than the 
Southerner. Dr, Emil Reich, the famous lecturer, agrees 
with him, and ef that a lack of tnterest in life seems to 
be ingrained in the Southerner’s temperament, whilst the 
Northerner is always cheerful, Below will be found some 
interesting opinions on the subject by representative men. 
It will be seen that the Southerner is by no means without 
his champwons.] 


The MAYOR OF DURHAM 
(Backs the northern miners against the world). 


I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Yarrow and 
Dr. Emil Reich that the Northerner is a 
harder worker than the Southerner. The latter, 
to my mind, is too keen in spending his 
time in studying the problem, “‘ How to live without 
working,” and would sooner walk in procession as 
one of the unemployed, in order to enlist sympathy 
and obtain support, than take a job not to his liking 
that might be offered him. 

The Northerners, and especially the sturdy coal- 
miners of the two Northern counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, are the most keen and cheerful 


workers that are 


to be found, not 
only in the 
British Isles, but 
throughout the 
world. 
The MAYOR OF CHICHESTER 
(No Northerners need apply.) 

We do not get many Northerners down our way, and 
we could do with less. We do not find them any 
better workers than our Southern men, and their 
manners are overbearing. We do find that they shirk 
the hardest work, and sow dissatisfaction among work- 
men; no one keeps them employed longer than they 
can help. We have had 
for years here notable 
examples of out-of. 
work Northerners, and 
we much prefer our 
Southern workmen. 


The LORD MAYOR OF YORK 
(Draws attention to the influence of life in London). 


Tue only reason I can imagine for the statement 
that the men of the North can stand more, and do 
more, work than the men of the South is that it is 

North,” and that the farther we get from London 


the less are we 
barcfl li Cnap 


influenced by the 
mote rpies and 
style of living of 
the Metropolis. 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
(Ike a true canny Scot he won't commit himself). 
I nave always understood that our Scottish work- 
applied themselves with a high degree of whole- 
eartedness to their work, but I am not prepared to 
fee, an opinion on the definite point you raise, as 


soe ous 


The MAYOR OF WORTHING 
(Puts in a word for local fruit-growers). 


In nearly a thousand n-houses at Worthing— 
sltogether thirty-five miles ia lngth--hundeads of men 


By the Mayors of big 
Provincial Cities. 


are working for ten hours 
daily in tending or cuttin; 

grapes, tomatoes, an 

cucumbers in a eae 
ature of 100 degrees. For 
an ordinary sunshiny day 
in Worthing keeps green- 


houses at this point 
without any artificial 
heat! 


When it is stated that, 
during the busy season, 
roduce is dispatched from 

orthing at the rate of 
thirty tons per week, it will 
be seen that the task of the {fruit-grower in the 
Sunny South of England is no light one. 


The MAYOR OF SUNDERLAND. 


(A grand, hardy lot of fellows are his townsmen). 


Ove Sunderland shipyard men put a terrific lot of 
“go” into all they do—they work hard, play hard, 
eat hard, and, I’m afraid, when not abstainers, drink 
hard. They are a grand, hardy lot of fellows—with 
an optimistic outlook—they are confident about most 


things, and do their own 
thinking,and, when beaten, WWapref? 
takeitlike good sportsmen. Pet A is 
The MAYOR OF PLYMOUTH 
(Quotes a cheerful motto). 
AutHoucH a Southerner, I still take some interest 
in life, and endeavour, whilst carrying out my 


municipal duties, to 
Clade tl llc 
/ 


keep cheerful. 


motto is, “ If you can- 
not be easy, be ag 
The MAYOR OF DOVER 
(Thinks there's little to choose between the two). 


easy as you can.” 

I acrE® that in the northern countries of Europe 
the men work harder than in the southern countries, 
and are more capable, as a rule, of doing harder work. 
But this does not in any way apply to the men of 
Northern or Southern England. I doubt much if 
the Cornish miner would have earned the reputation 
he has if he were inferior to the miner of the northern 
counties; or that the men of Devon or Kent would 
have fought and endured what they did and do, either 
by sea or land, were they less capable of hard work 


Northerner, 
or had a lack 
of interest in 
life. —_ 
a ae St ee 

Mrs. Buiotter (of a literary turn): “And, John, 
order a gallon of midnight oil. Alk our best writers, 
I am told, burn it.” 

_—_ OC 


“Your husband says that, when he is angry, he 
always counts ten before he speaks,” said one woman. 
“Yes,” answered the other, “I wish he'd stop it. 
Since he got dyspepsia home scems nothing but a 
class in arithmetic.” 
OC 


Brown: “What's wrong? You seem worried.” 

Jackson: “I am. I wrote two notes—one to my 
broker, asking him if he took me for a fool, and the 
other to Miss Golding, asking her if she would be 
mine. While I was out somebody telephoned, ‘ Yes,’ 
and I don’t know which of ’em it was.” 

oc 

“Coma, Willie,” said his mother, “don’t be s0 
selfish. Let. your little brother play with your 
marbles a while.” 

“But,” protested Willie, “he means to kecp them 
always.” 

“Oh! I think not.” 

“T think yes! ’Cause he’s swallowed two o’ them 
already.” 


IN CAMP WITH 
BADEN-POWELL. 


Something About the 
Splendid Holiday which 
Thirty ‘* Scout’ Boys are 
now Having, 


Away up at Chollerford, amongst the fells of 
Northumberland, are thirty of the happiest boys in 
England. Drawn from the readers of Tue Scour, 
the celebrated paper founded by General Baden- 
Powell, they are spending a fortnight in camp under 
the command of the hero of Mafeking. 

It is almost impossible to imagine what euch an 
experience means to the average boy. We can _ all 
remember the time when the fascination of the Wild 
West held us in its power; but just fancy the delight 
which a boy must feel at being able to take part him- 
self in the thrilling adventures described by Fenimore 
Cooper, Henty, and his other favourite authors. 
Training in all branches of scouting is being sand- 
wiched in between a series of interesting expeditions 
to such places as the Roman Wall at Houseteads, 
the Roman Camp at Chesters, and the Abbey at 
Hexham. Scouting games, specially invented by 
B.-P., form a prominent feature of the programme, 
and at night round the camp fire the General and 
his staff of scout-instructors draw on their stock of 
strange experiences and thrilling adventures in wilder 
— of the world, to the huge delight of their 
yish audience. 

At last, healthily tired with a splendid day of 
open air life and exercise, the young scouts turn in 
to enjoy that sweet, refreshing slumber that only the 
camper-out knows. 

The following programme gives an excellent idea 
of the varied delights which the fortnight offers: 


PrRoGRAMME OF CaMP FoR Boy Scovts. 
Saturday, August 22 Form camp at Walwick Grange, Choller- 
‘0 

Sunday, v» 28 Church parade. Visit Roman camp at 
Chesters. 

Monday, »  % Instruction and games, 

Tuesday, ” 25 Instruction and games. 

Wedn Sh as 26 March to Roman wall at Houseteads and 
corey there, 

Thursday, ,, 27 ee of King Arthur at Houseteads. 

Friday, » 28 March Houseteads to Houxty (see Mr. 
Chapman’s Central African big game). 

Saturday, ,, 29 Houxty to Walwick. 

Sunday, » 80 cha’ ‘ eciiial Hexham, and inspect the 

y. 

Monday, »» 81 Instruction and games. 

‘Tuesday pt. 1 Instruction and games, 

Wednesday, a 2 Sports. Friends visit cam 

Thursday, ,, 8 Train to Newcastle. isit Elswick. 

. Camp at Blyth. 
Friday, Pri 4 Seashore camp at Blyth 
Saturday, ,, & Camp breaks up. 


It will be seen at once that there is not a dull 
moment from the first day to the last; indeed, the 
only thing that mars the complete happiness of these 
sunburnt youngsters is the thought that this delicious 
fortnight is slipping all too rapidly 

The sports on September 2nd, when friends will 
be invited to visit the camp, are being eagerly looked 
forward to, each scout being determined to do credit 
to the splendid instruction and training at which the 
General has laboured with such untiring good nature 
and energy. 

Theencampment onthe seashore at Blyth is another 
experience awaited with the utmost enthusiasm. This 
will form the grand finale of a fortnight which each 
boy pronounces to be “the most ripping fun” he has 
ever known, and on the following day the scouts will 
return reluctantly to their homes. 

_ It may well be that, in future days, the seed sown 
in this little camp amongst the Northumbrian hills 
will produce a splendid harvest of service to the 
country and the Empire. 

So great a success has the experiment proved that 
General Baden-Powell has expressed his willingness to 
repeat it carly next year. Tho only difference will be 
that next time a hundred boys, instead of thirty 
boys, will be chosen. Full details concerning the 
next camp will be found in this week’s issue of Ta 
Scout, and every boy who would like to enter his 
name should procure a copy. 


Three things are good, wiss men agree—an easy chair an aged briar, and a copy of M. A. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Tuixcs were doing splendidly! Me. a 

fomery was 50 with himself that he did not know 
to express his emotions in mere words. Frequently; 

when he pened to be alone in his private office, he 

executed a double shuffle eloquent of exuberant joy. 

‘©T must let myself f° somehow or die,” he informed 
himself. “ My word! I thought I knew a bit about it, 
but I never could have believed that the world was so full 
of flats. You can’t round a corner without meeting 
some of them. Ah, ah, ah! It’s a fair gold-mine, Regi- 
nald, my boy! Only a genius could have hit on it!” 

Perhaps Mr. Montgomery was somewhat too lavish in 
hig self-commendation. Still, there was no denying that 
the method he had devised for earning a living had proved 
highly remunerative so far, And there was not too much 
hard work attached to it, either. 

Mr. Montgomery was a young gentleman with a sallow 
countenance, lank; black hair, and a prominent nose. His 
expression was hard and cunning, and his eyes looked as 
if they were always calculating how much he made out 
of everything he went in for, or how much he might make 
out of Srecrtas he knew. 

So many people in this world try to get on and improve 
themselves that it stands to reason that anybody who rises 
from o ity to a more or less exalted position must 
be talented. And most Bees who get on are only too 
ready to expatiate at length on the subject. But Mr. 
have been too modest. At all events, he 


Montgomery ma 
s the fact that he had not always been 


never mentio: 
Mr. Montgomery. 
There had been a time when he had been in the employ 
of an “uncle,” who, curiously enough, wasn’t any relation 
to him, and over whose door hung three golden balls, 
which were quite » land-mark in Whitechapel Road. He 
had been in the habit of sleeping under the counter of 
this shop and drawing a meagre salary every Friday. 


Also in those days his garments had been of the shiny, 
not to say the y, variety. 
Yet he had n ambitious. He had lovingly studied 


the careers of all those financial geniuses who had got on 
a those whose advancement had been marked by 
celerity. 

When a relative died and bequeathed him fifty pounds, 
he had launched out boldly. He arrayed himeelf in a 
dazzling check suit and sunk half his capital in jewellery. 
Then he took an office in a genteel suburb and had a brass 
plate fixed on the door: 

Mr. Reornatp Monrcomrery. 
Private Bank. Loans Arranged. 

He did not pay cash for the brass plate or the furniture 
of his office. But his outlay in other directions left very 
little of his original capital. 

Some people might have wondered how: the i edn 
banker was going to arrange any loa.1s for his clients; 
but he was too much of a financial genius to trouble 
himself about such an insignificant datall. 

The preliminary fees were rolling in; that was the 
ois to be considered. Artistically and artfully drawn 
je a vertisements brought many would-be borrowers to the 
office, while other would-be borrowers availed themselves 
of the post. 

There was a fee for a form, which each applicant had to 
fill up with personal details. There was a fee for registra- 
tion; there was a fee for inquiries. There was a second 
fee (if the clients would stand it) for extra inquiries. 
But there were never any loans to speak of. Mr. Mont- 
gomery always—or nearly always—had to regret that the 

iminary investigations were unsatisfactory, and that 
could make no advances. 

It was such a flourishing little business, in fact, that it 
aroused professional jealousy. 

Round the corner of the street wherein Mr. Mont- 

mery’s office was situated was a second business esta- 

lishnient. This was conducted by an old gentleman with 
a face like a shrivelled nut and peering eyes. His name 
was Benjamin Banks, and he was a genuine money- 5 
in so far that he actually advanced cash when he con- 
sidered it safe and remunerative to do so. Mr. Banks 
ily discovered that Mr. Montgomery was doing him 

a good deal of harm, and called to expostulate. 

You're not doing any real business,” he said. 

“That's where you make a mistake, old Methuselah 
Hunks,” returned Reginald Menigernery. He was in 
good spirits and inclined to be facetious. He was totalling 
up the inquiry fees received that day. 

“J mean that you’re not conducting a genuine business,” 
persisted Banks: “If I were to go to the police about 


U- 
wn No go, old cock!” retorted Reginald Montgomery 
triumphantly. ** ’ve done some real business, just to keep 
on the right side of the law. I've advanced a pound 
here, and a couple of nds there. Why, only this morn- 

I lent a widow ten shillings, and I don't suppose I 
shall charge her more than per cent. if she paye it 
back regularly in weekly instalments. It’s no crime if I 
don’t see my way clear to make large loans on the strength 
of the security offered, and I’m entitled to something for 
my trouble.” 

njamin Banks could not controvert this reasoning. 

‘But you're damaging me,” he persisted. “Look here, 

will you take s hundred nounds to shut up shop and clear 
out of the neighbourhood? ” 


“A house without HOME NOTES,” said the housewife, “is like a 


An Amusing Little Story of a Would-be 
Money-lender. 
By OLIVER MERLAND. 


— 


1d Mont 
| te eyes and a sweet 


quarter was six weeks off. ‘ 
learned the amount of the loan required. 


security.” 
She had, by the way, given her name as Miss Rosamond 
Vitzherbert. 
jolly good—T mean a large quantity of beautiful furniture ; 
you would run no risks. 


he was thinking how mach 
inquiry fees. 
innocent for anything. 
there would be ample scope for enterprise. 


gomery?” 7 eo Mise 
pathetic. “ 

you'll have to promise to keep the matter a secret, because 
papa’s will forbids mamma to borrow from anybody, 
and the lawyers would be very nasty if they knew about 


flushed countenance. 


were hazy. 
sale over the entire contents o 
interest for the loan of £250 till the end of the quarter. 


he wended his way back to his office. 
grass ! 
peer a he Al. 
perfect 
chance!” 


body coming 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Reginald Montgomery re- 


sponded with a derisive 
refusal. He was rudely 
personal. He called Banks 


names, and hinted that it.was 
antiquated cld objects, who 
could not move briskly with 
the times and were cravenly 
afraid of youthful competition, 
who would be sold up. 

Banks went away wrath- 
fully. But there was a gleam 
in his small eyes which his 
rival did not see. 

Exactly three days after 
this Reginald Montgomery 
had a visit from a young 
lady. . 

She was a very nice youns lady, with golden hair and 
4 innocent emprege She was 


in a style: which milliners call “elegant.” Bhe 
blushed painfully at having to state her errand. 
“ Mamma is in dreadful trouble,” she explained, “ She 


has a regular income of tw> thousand a year; but pa’s 
will iinet allow her to anticipate her tne ‘ait her 
savings i 
She has heavy bills to meet, and she cannot get any money 
in the ordinary way till the end of the quarter, when her 
next dividends are due.” 


were invested in a horrid bank, and it’s failed. 


Reginald made a rapid calculation—the end of the 
He opened his eyes when he 


“Two hundred and fifty rounds is a lot,” he said. 

“ But mamma can offer what I think is called ample 
returned the young lady with easer timidity. 
“She lives in a big hovee and has a lot of 


She cannot go to her lawyers, 
secause they advised her not to have anything ta do with 


the horrid bank, and she doesn’t want them to know ehe 
didn't take their advice.” 


“Ah, um!” said Reginald Montgomery. 

This remark was certainly not very illuminating; but 
could make in the way of 
It struck him that the young lady was too 
If her mamma were like her, 


“Oh, you'll not refuse, will you, dear Mr. Mont- 
Rosamond. Her air was quite 
Ve should be eo grateful. But, of cours, 


it. 
Finally Reginald promised to call at “ Sweetbriar,” the 
residence of the temporarily embarrassed widow, 


Miss Rosamonml was so grateful that she became posi- 


tively skittish, She be down the steps of the office 
like the innocent young she w 


y as. 
After Reginald had made his promised call at “ Sweet- 


briar,” his soul soared above inquiry fees. The house was 
mieten 


furnished. 
rs. Fitzherbert was a stout, apoplectic lady, with a 
She evidently laboured under a 
inful inability to understand anything. At all events, 
er ideas as regards business, as expressed by herself, 
She was perfectly willing to give a bill of 
ther dwelling, and pay any 


Montgomery as 
‘‘Greener than 
I'm sure I could get a thousand per cent., and the 

Even if t didn’t pay up I should be 
y safe; I could sell ‘era up. ~Oh, what a nobby 


“Green as grass!” murmured Regi 


In moments of deep emotion Reginald Montgomery was 


liable to employ language reminiscent of the past he fondly 
a lay behind him for ever. 


is heart was wrung with pangs of woe. It was mad- 
dening to think of such a glorious chance to swindle some- 
his way and not being able to avail himself 
of it! 

By a curious coincidence Mr, Benjamin Banks paid him 
a second call that evening. His manner was conciliatory. 

“T’'ve come to offer to shake hands, Montgomery,” 
he said. ‘‘ You must not take anything I said amiss. I 
lost my temper a bit, but I admire your push. It’s struck 
me that as you mean to stop we should do better to work 
together rather than against each other. I might put a 
bit of business in your way, and you might put a bit in 
mine. 

Reginald eyed him suspiciously. 

“How?” demanded. ungraciously. 

“Oh,” returned Banks casually, ‘in different ways. 
Supposing, for instance, that you saw your way to doing 
profitable business with somebody, now, and hadn’t quite 
enough money Well, I don't exactly promise, you know; 
but I might think it worth my while to advance you a 
hundred’ or so and share in the profits. The security 
would have to be good, of course.” 

Reginald jumped to his feet. His despondency had fled ; 
pe gratitude and greedy exultation reigned in its 
stead. 

“You're a trump,” he cried; “ blessed if you ain't! I 

logise for my remarks.” 

Mr. Banks went home. There is a ibility that he 
grinned when he got round the corner; but, if so, nobody 
saw him. 

Tt was all arranged before the week was out. Reginald 
Montgomery obtained a bill of sale over the contents of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s abode, and made her a loan of £250. 
He charged her a rate of interest which respectable t 
refuses to record. He obtained the money from Mr. 
Benjamin Banks, who advanced it on the security of the 
bill of sale. 

Reginald felt. perfectly safe. He had to pay Mr. 
Banks but a quarter of the interest he was charging the 
widow, so that his profits were bound to be handsome, 
even after he bad paid his own loan back. As he had 
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to pay Banks one week after the end of the quarter, ha 
would have time to get a settlement from the widow 
before being called on to make a eettlement on his own 
account, . 

Never before in all his life had Reginald Montgomery 
been so pleased with himself. The next few weeks wery 
simply grand! The inquir fees continued to roll in, and 
visions of opulence floated before him. His sole dred 
was lest the widow should pay him at the appointed time 

He did not wish to be repaid. He wanted to «ll |: + 
up. He carefully calculated what the furniture and al 
the other beautiful contents of the house would fetch 
His profits on the transaction promised to pan out at 
something staggering. 

Every time Reginald met Benjamin Banks, tho <:| 
gentleman gave him a friendly grin. 

“Nothing like push, my y!” the worthy old min 
said. ‘ Nothing like useful enterprise! ” ; 

The last day but one of the quarter came. In t!5 
afternoon Miss Rosamond .Fitzherbert paid Reginsll a 
visit. She was crying—at least, she held her |. inj. 
kerchief close to her eyes, and her shoulders heaved «1. 
vulsively. 

“Mamma is v-very s-sorry,” she sobbed; “ but s-:!«' 
had b-bad news from her trustees, and she’s afraid <: 
will not be able to pay you to-morrow. You will cive !:. 
a little time, won't you, dear Mr. Montgomery?” 

Reginald’s greedy eyes glittered; he was obdurate. 

“Business is business, miss!” he said curtly. ‘| 
must have my rights; all that the law allows me!” 

Most of that night he devoted to gloating over th. 1:1 
of sale. He felt more pleased with himself than ev: 

Promptly at noon next day he presented himse!i ot :" > 
front door of ‘‘Sweetbriar.” His air was that of +4 
proprietor of the place. The door was opend !y 4 
strange housemaid, whom he did not recollect having 1 
befcre. She looked puzzled. ; 

‘““Mrs. Fitzherbert?” she caid. ‘I’m afraid :! ; 5 
some mistake, sir.” : 

“There's no mistake,” replied Reginald firn’v. 14 
scented a subterfuge or an evasion, and was diter) oj 
not to be put off. ‘Tell her I have called for a vs: 
ment. Here is my card.” 

The girl disappeared. Reginald had thrust b's : 
inside the door to prevent it being closed, and w! ! 
«as gone he occupicd himself in pleasing speculi: 
to how much the hall hat-rack would fetch. She wt: 
and ushered him into the drawing-room. 

“Well, what is your business, young fellow’” 

It was a new voice—a growling, menacing voice 
propounded the question. On the hearth-rug, ty 
Reginald’s catd in his fingers, was a big, powir 
built man, with a red countenance and a savage ev. 

Reginald drew himself up as nompously as he : 
he experienced an uneasy sensation in the recion 1: 3 
spine, but informed himself that ho must be firm. |) 
fess this oy Ae a was some person, some ruffian. ° 
the widow had got in to intimidate him. 

“T have called to demand payment of al. . 
£250 and interest from Mrs. Fitzherbert, or, failiv- 
ment, to take possession of the contents of thi: | 
under the powers vested in me by this deed cf ss! 
answered sternly—or as sternly as he could. ‘“H : 
the rs; you will op me at your peril. sir!” 

The big man glared at the papers. Then h- 
language; it was so lurid that Reginald Monee: 
shivered. 

“Mrs. Fitzherbert!” shrieked the big man." *'" 
name is Tompkins, sir—Colonel Adolphus Tompkins’ | 
have been abroad for three months, and I left m ae 
in charge of a female named Broggs—Susan Brozs. +) 
and her daughter. And I come back to find thit > 
Broggs, whom I regarded as a trustworthy servant. ! 
been aay oy, Oe very dickens, sir, with my pre. . 
assisted by her minx of a daughter. There is no \" 
Fitzherbert, and this—this—document—this— this 
mentionable bill of sale—which impudently refers to ° 
property, is not worth sixpence! Go, sir. Go, Ikfr 
lose my temper and use language unworthy of an :‘ 
and a gentleman!” 


a ae) 
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on 


How Reginald Montgomery crawled out of “>< 1 
briar” he never remembered. His feelings were 1+)" ! I 
words. The pseudo widow and her dauchter !:: oe | 
creetly disappeared. The £250 had vanished w'th 1) - I 

It. was Reginald who was sold up—smashed un. ‘* . 
Benjamin Banks showed no mercy; he cleared his } ‘ 
out of the neighbourhcod. Before he went cna sort ! t 
pilgrimage Reginald went round to shake his fist in‘ n 
worthy old gentleman's face. ¢ 

“You old cheat!” he shrieked. “You vile ol 
swindler! I belicve you put those women un te '« ry 
scheme, so that you could lend me the money and st: | v 
into your clutches. I believe that you got a lot m! i° 0! 
money back from ’em under an agrcement made witli “th i 
before I ever set eyes on them!” ] 

Mr. Banks’ grin was most expressive. . 

OS OO | 

es 

° “Fravta Fuirrs is the most remarkable gin 1 W 

snow. h 

. In what special respect?” ; al 

Why, there isn’t a milliner in the world who ©" fi 

make her spend one penny more on a hat than >" 01 

started out to spend.” 

2 co 

= “I encacep the rooms for my holiday.” he 1:1. le 

because the landlady wrote me that they overlook: | of 

a superb garden of 200 acres, richly adorned with a 
statuary, where I was at liberty te promenade.” 

“ Well?” he inquired. gr 

It was a cemetery,” he said, bitterly. of 
2 to. 0 

Apputcant: “No, ma’am, I couldn't work whic’ cr 
there was children.” : - 

Mrs. Keephouse: “But we advertised for ® ¢'° x 
who understood children.” he 

Theit’s Tu 


Applicant: “I do understand ’em, ma’am. 
why I wouldn’t work where they are.” 


ship without a rudder.” 
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*‘TWIXT GALLOWS_AND VICTIM. 
———_ 


The Shooting of Mr. Whiteley. 


Told by HENRI PIERRON. 


[Mr. Henri Pierron, the famous criminal lawyer, has | 


in these es 
pe bow as the Davereun Trunk Mystery, the mr 
well Hill Murder, the Millie Marsh Perjury Trial, be 
others equally interesting. This week he relates the story 
of the shooting of Mr, William Whiteley, the famous 
Universal Provider.] 


NO ORDINARY TYPE OF CRIMINAL. 


Tue main facts of this remarkable tragedy are 
known to the public, so far—that is to say—as they 
were disclosed at the ie on the victim and 
during the subsequent trial of Rayner, his assassin. 
‘There. was much of interest, however, that never 
transpired, and with this I now propose to deal. " 

Mr. Whiteley, the well-known “universal provider 
of Westbourne Grove, was, it will be remembered, 
shot dead in his own office during the afternoon of 
Thursday, January 24th, 1907, by a young man, who 
immediately afterwards attempted to commit suicide, 
and very nearly succeeded in so doing. 

Of the many cases in which I have been concerned 
that have aroused public attention, this one comes 
out as an easy first. Indeed, the interest it excited 
was altogether phenomenal, in that it was by no 
means confined to London, where, of course, Mr. 
Whiteley was well known, but extended to the 
Continent, and ultimately to practically all the 
civilised countries of the world. . 

Beginning almost with the day upon which the 
crime was committed, I, as solicitor for the defence, 
was literally bombarded with letters containing 
suggestions and offers of help on behalf of the accused. 
Public sympathy, indeed, seemed to be, rightly or 
wrongly, almost entirely on his side. And, after he 
was convicted, and sentenced to death, over 700,000 
people signed the reprieve petition which I prepared, 
and which was the means of his escaping the hang- 
man’s rope. en 

The reasons for this remarkab'e exhibition of 
popular sympathy were multifarious and many-sided. 
But, undoubtedly, one great factor consisted in the 
personality of Rayner himself. -- 

He was no ordinary type of criminal. When I 
first made his acquaintance, he was lying on a pallet 
bed in St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, his features 
shattered, one eye destroyed, suffering fearful agony. 
Yet even then his courtesy and consideration were 
most marked. It was, “Pray, be seated, Mr. Pierron,” 
and, “I really am sorry to givo you all this trouble,” 
and so on throughout the interview. 


WAS HEREDITY TO BLAME? 


The doctors and nurses were most favourably im- 
pressed with him. And when I came to know him 
better, I, too, fell under the spell. In fact, I am 
not ashamed to confess that he interested me greatly, 
and I have always felt sorry for him. But in writing 
thus, I do not wish it to be understood that I in any 
way desire to glorify Rayner into a hero, or to 
extenuate the dreadful crime of which he was guilty. 

He was, indeed, as a matter of fact, very far from 
being a hero. His shooting of Mr. Whiteley, although 
not in my opinion deserving of the extreme dread 
penalty of, the law, certainly merited severe punish- 
ment. My reasons for coming to these conclusions will 
appear presently. Suffice it to say here that, if ever 
there was a case in which both heredity and environ- 
ment combined to drive a young man down, and into 
crime, against his own will and instinct, this was one. 

His was one of those naturally lovable, sweet, 
gentle dispositions, that are yet capable, on occasion, 
cf outbursts of ungovernable fury. Herein is the secret 
of his tragic fate. He was a good chap at bottom. 
His fondness for little children, and his kindness to 
them, were, I found, remarked upon by those who 
knew him. He was, too, fond of dumb animals, 
especially dogs, and they reciprocated in kind. Dogs 
will not act thus towards a man who is black at 
heart. Yet Rayner shot down, without hesitation, 
and practically in cold blood, an old man of seventy- 
five, whom he firmly believed at the time to be his 
own father. Herein is an enigma. 

In order to find its answer, it will be necessary to 
co back a generation or two and unveil, in part, at 
least, Rayner’s family history, which, from the point 
of view of the student of heredity, was about as bad 
& one as it is possible to conceive. . ' 

His great-grandmother was a dipsomaniac. His 
Standfather, Henry Turner, suffered from paralysis 
of the brain, and ended his life by getting in front 
of an express train, either as a result of his infirmity 
cr with suicidal intent. He left behind him a widow 
and several children, amongst the latter being two 
exceedingly vivacious and pretty girls, named 


respectively Emily Mary Turner and Louisa Ellen 
Turner. 


of his connection with such of these young ladies 


Soon after attaining the age of sixteen years, each 

“took the wrong turning,” to usea 
common, but expressive, phrase. Emily Mary, who 
was afterwards to become tho mother of Mr. Whiteley’s 
murderer, went to live under the protection of a 
gentleman named George Rayner. Her sister, Louisa 
Ellen, entered the service of Mr. Whiteley himself, 
and goon attracted her employer’s attention, with the 
result that she was presently dowered with an 
establishment at Maida Vale, a carriage and pair, 
diamonds, furs, multitudes of fine dresses, and other 
things of a like kind, such as certain women prize 
above aught else. 

This latter attachment ran the usual course of such 
affairs the world over. That is to say, the man in 
time grow tired of his companion, and tried to throw 
her aside. But she objected. There were “scenes,” 
some of them of an exceedingly painful nature. On 
ene occasion, indeed, the angry woman, bearing in 
her arms her little boy, forced her way into Mr. 
Whiteley’s presence at his establishment at West- 
bourne Grove, and proceeded, as she expressed it, to 
“show him up” in front of his employees and 
customers. As result of these tactics, Mr. Whiteley 
eventually settled upon her an annuity of £150. 

So much for Louisa Ellen’s lifs story. The other 
sister, Emily Mary, was, as I have said, taken under 
the protection of a Mr. George Rayner. They lived 
in & pretty little villa at Teddington, and here there 
happened, within a year or so of their first becoming 
acquainted, an incident which novelists have fre- 
quently made use of, and which is, perhaps, not 
altogether so uncommon in real life as most people 
are apt to imagine. The young woman deliberately 
palmed off upon her protector a baby, which he un- 
suspectingly accepted, and of whom he believed him- 
self to be the father until some considerable time 
afterwards, when she confessed to him that it was 
not even her child, let alone’ his. 

MR. WHITELEY MEETS RAYNER'S FATHER, 
The occasion of this confession was the actual birth 


of another baby, of which Emily Mary Turner was 
undoubtedly the mother, and whose father, there is 


every reason to believe, was George Rayner. This 
child waz registered in the name of Horace George 
Rayner. 


It was some years after this that Mr. William 
Whiteley and Mr. George Rayner got to know each 
other, the mutual introduction coming about through 
a chance meeting of the two sisters while on a visit 
to Brighton. The four became very friendly, and 
continued so for some time, and it is said that Mr. 
Whiteley took considerable notice of little Horace 
Rayner, and frequently played with him, and dandled 
him on his knees, and generally exhibited a curiously 
lively interest in the child. 

course, there may have been nothing in this. 
Indeed, I do not think there was anything in it. 
But, in any case, there is something infinitely tragic 
and suggestive in the picture of this, even then, elderly 
man, fondling all unconsciously the innocent little 
child whom fate had already singled out to be his 
slayer. If we could only lift the curtain that hides— 
perhaps, mercifully—futurity from us! 

When little Horace was about five or six years old, 
his father and Mr. Whiteley fell out. It does not 
matter what about. 
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the defendant withdrawing all imputations and pay- 
ing the plaintiff's costs. 

e@ date of the first beginning of this rupture of 
the friendship existing between the two men marks, 
60 far as I have been able to ascertain, the end of 
Whiteley’s acquaintance with Horace Rayner, his 
murderer. In other words, he never once set eyes 
upon him, from the time when he (Rayner) was about 
five years old, until he met him face to face in his 
office in Westbourne Grove, and was there and then 


‘shot and killed by him. This fact I wish to make 


rfectly plain, in justice to all concerned, and also 
use it has a somewhat important bearing on much 
that is to transpire later. 

Horace Rayner's early life, despite the equivocal 
relations of his parents to one alee, did not differ 
greatly from that of most other lads of his class and 
position. He went to a preparatory school at Barnet, 
and afterwards to a private academy at Eastbourne, 
his father paying tho fees regularly, and finding him 
in pocket-money and clothes. 

HORACE RAYNER GETS MARRIED. 

In 1889, when Horace was about ten years old, his 
father and mother fell out with one another, and 
parted, never to meet again. Mr. Rayner continued, 
nevertheless, to look after the interests of his son, and 
in 1893 he took him to live with him in chambers 
which he had rented in a street off the Strand. 

At this period of his career the boy seems to have been 
left much alone, his father’s business compelling him 
to be frequently away. The ordeal could hardly have 
been otherwise than damaging to a character such 
as his, coming, as it did, at what is perhaps the 
most critical and impressionable age in a lad’s life. 
As young Rayner himself expressed it, “He either 
moped or ran wild—mostly the latter.” 

Towards the end of 1896, however, the lad, now 
almost grown to manhood, went to stay with friends 
in Russia. He took some good letters of introduction 
—one was from a well-known nobleman—but he does 
not appear to have done much there, beyond learning 
a smattering of the language. 

In tha following year he was back in London, help- 
ing his father in his business. But, apparently, not 
with the happiest results, for in 1898 they quarrelled 
and parted, the son proceeding to Bewdley, where he 
met and courted the lady who was afterwards to 
become his wife. 

This attachment was undoubtedly a sincere one, and 
Rayner tried his best to get on, 60 as to be able to 
make a home for the woman of his choice. In this, 
however, he was not particularly successful. He got 
several situations, it is true, at salaries varying from 
258. a week to £200 a year, but lost them one after 
the other. Then he tried going into business on his 
own account as a mortgage broker, but quickly came 
to grief. 

Meanwhile, he had married, although his prospects 
at any time could hardly have been said to warrant 
such astep. He and his wife lived together at various 
places, mostly in furnished lodgings, and two children, 
a boy and a girl, were born to them. 

The happiness of the young couple was short-lived, 
barely outlasting, in fact, the honeymoon. Not that 
Rayner was ever actually unkind to his wife. But 
his repeated failures seem to have preyed upon his 
naturally morbid, excitable nature to such an extent 
as to render him a most trying partner to live with. 

He carried a loaded revolver about with him, and 
continually threatened suicide. On one occasion, at 
all events, he did actually try to take his life by 
swallowing poison. Another time he formulated to 
his horrified, and by this time nearly distracted, wife 
the following extraordinary scheme: 

He would, he said, insure his life for £1,000. Then 
he would inoculate himsclf with the germs of some 
deadly disease, which he could, he opined, obtain 
from a medical student with whom he was on friendly 
terms. 

Wild as this plan sounds, I do not think it would 
be altogether impossible, or even perhaps very difli- 
cult, of accomplishment, and I have evidence in my 
possession which shows that Rayner seriously con- 
templated attempting to put it into execution. 

A WARRANT OUT AGAINST HIM. 

All this while his family was in a pretty bad 
way and had a hard time of it, and would have fared 
worse but for Mrs. Rayner’s relatives, who advanced 
Rayner several sums of money, amounting to at least 
£144. At last Rayner accepted a situation to go to 
Russia as bookkeeper to an English firm doing busi- 
ness there. He went as a single man, leaving his 
wife and children behind him in lodgings in London. 

This was in September, 1905, and his salary to 
commence with was £3 a week. Here, at last, one 
would think, was a chance to retrieve his position. 
Yet in January, 1906, he was back in London with 
a warrant out against him for having embezzled £120 
of the firm’s money. ; 

His own explanation of this incident was this: “I 
had,” he said, “to do the work of about five clerks, 
and keep a set of books of which I had had no previous 
experience, and which had, moreover, been allowed to 
get into a hopeless muddle prior to my taking them 
over. I worked at them day and night almost, for 
about threo months, but was unable to get them 
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straight. Then, one evening, the chief came to me, and 
told me that they were to be audited on the morrow. 
I realised that that meant instant dismissal for me 
at the very least, perhaps worse. Russia was just 
then in a very disturbed state. The prospect of being 
left stranded there, without money or friends, perhaps 
even arrested, appalled me. There was about £120 
in the safe. I took it, ‘skipped out’ there and then, 
and proceeded by a circuitous route to England.” 

This explanation, it must be admitted, sounds some- 
what lame. Yet, there is in it, probably, a great 
deal of truth. Anyhow, the step he then took was 
the beginning of the end, and I think he feared it. 

Although in London, he dared not rejoin his wife 
and family, for the police were on the look out. He 
skulked about, here, there, and everywhere, meeting 
his loved ones occasionally by stealth, living anyhow, 
anywhere. 

ACCOSTED BY A MYSTERIOUS, VEILED LADY. 


Then the strictness of the police watch somewhat 
relaxed, and in May, 1906, he hurried his wife and 
family to rooms in one of London’s many suburbs, 
funishing them meagrely on the hire-purchase system. 

Followed a desperate struggle with starvation. He 
answered hundreds of advertisements, but, having no 
proper references, he found employment impossible 
of attainment. Stark, staring hunger assailed the 
little household. Everything pawnable was pawned, 
including the bed-clothes. and his own and his wife’s 
under-clothing. 

He even parted with his boots, and was reduced to 
tramping the streets in an old pair, almost soleless, 
that ho bought for a few pence off a stall in Petticoat 
Lane. At this time it was the season for cherries, 
and he has told me how he learned to hate the very 
name of the fruit, because the cherry-stones, thrown 
on the pavements by chance consumers, bruised his 
nearly naked feet when he trod upon them. 

So the autumn dragged by, and winter came. With 
it the cold. The devoted wife and her children 
suffered both hunger and cold. She therefore Icit 
her husband, and went to her relatives at Bewdley, 
where she was always sure of a warm welcome, taking 
her little ones with her. 

For Rayner, this seems to have been the last straw. 


He stayed behind im London, still trring to get work, | 


by which he hoped to mend his fallen fortunes, or, 
failing that, resolved to end everything. 

There is not wanting evidence of a sort, which tends 
to show that Rayner did really believe that Mr. 
William Whiteley was in very truth his father. Once, 
for instance, according to a statement he made to me, 
he was stopped on the front at Brighfon by 3 
mysterious, veiled lady, who told him as much in so 
many words. 

This story, improbable though it may sound, Rayner 
persisted in, and stuck to through thick and thin. 
The incident, according to him, occurred while he was 
down there looking for work, and not long before the 
murder. He gave a detailed description of her appear- 
ance, so far as regards her height, dress, carriage, and 
so forth, and I made everv effort to find her prior to 
the trial, but without success. 

Rayner’s wife and children went to Bewdley on 
December 18th, 1906, and the murder was committed 
on January 24th, 1907. How did he occupy his time 
during those five weeks of waiting and suspense? How 
did he manage to exist? 

I am afraid not very creditably. Needs must wh ~ 
a certain personage drives. He was in desper:ie 
straits, and he descended to all sorts of petty frauds 
in order to obtain the wherewithal to live. Once, for 
instance, he entered a shoe-shop where he was known 
and purchased a pair of expensive boote, giving the 
shopkeeper in exchange for them a cheque out of an 
old cheque-book he chanced to have with him. 

NO MONEY, NO CREDIT. 


Of course, the cheque was dishonoured on presenta- 
tion. Whereupon the indignant tradesman informed 
the police. -A few days afterwards he met Rayner face 
to face by accident in the street. Did he give him 
into custody? Not a bit of it. Instead, he was so 
won over by the young man’s persuasive eloquence 
that he stood him a drink, and, on parting with him, 
shook him heartily by the hand, and wished him God- 
speed and better luck. 

This story I had, not from Rayner, but from the 
tradesman whom he victimised, so that there can be 
no question as to its truth. I mention it merely to 
illustrate the marvellous, magnetic sort of influence 
he was able to exercise over all sorts and conditions 
of peels even those whom he had injured. Few 
could resist for any length of time the pleadings of 
Horace George Rayner, and none knew the fact better 
than did Horace George Rayner himself. Perhaps he 
had this in mind when he essayed to tackle Mr. 
Whiteley. 

The time was drawing near now. The sands in the 
glass of fate were running very low. Something had 
got to be done’ He had only the clothes he stood 
up in. No money. No credit. He was living from 
hand to mouth. first at a Rowton House, later on at 
a small private hotel in Red Lion Street. Holborn. 
It waa from this latter place that he eallied forth to 
seek that eventful interview with Mr. Whiteley which 


Thrilling Serial Stakes. 


was to result in the latter’s death and lifelong im- 
prisonment for himself. 

On the day prior to this, however, he had out 
of pawn the revolver which he had purchased when 
going to take up his situation in Russia, with a few 
shillings he managed to borrow, and had also bought 
a box of cartridges. His idea, he explained to me, 
was to go to Mr. Whiteley, tell him exactly how he 
was situated, and ask his assistance. Then, if he 
refused, ho intended to shoot himself dead in front 
of him. 

The manner in which this desperate enterprise was 
undertaken and carried out was so characteristic of 
the man that I think perhaps I cannot do better than 
let him tell this part of the story in his own way, 
word for word, exactly as it was taken down in short- 
hand from his own lips. Here it is, then: 

RAYNES’S OWN STORY OF THE CRIME. 

“T left the hotel in Red Lion Street,” he said, “about 
eleven o'clock in the morning, after having managed 
to eat a light breakfast, but having had, the previous 
night, no sleep whatever. I walked to Tottenham 
Court Road, and went by ‘tube’ to Lancaster Gate 
Station, where I emptied my pockets of all my papers, 
and left them in a cloak-room there in an envelope 
addressed ‘Richards.’ The cloak-room ticket I hid 
in the lining of my hat. 

“T then walked down to Porchester Terrace, but felt 
nervous. I had two brandies at ‘Finch’s,’ opposite 
Whiteley’s, two at ‘The Redan’ next door, then three 
more at two public-honses near. I then walked down 
Queen’s Ruad as far as the Park, where I had yet 
another brandy, making eight in all. I then went 
to 31 Porchester Terrace, where I knew Mr. Whiteley 
lived, and rang the bell. The valet said his master 
was at his office, and I asked what was the best time 
to see him. The valet said I could seo him there 
then, if it was on business. 

“T went to Westbourne Grove, and asked two com- 
missionaires whcte Mr. Whiteley’s office was. They 
showed me, and I went in and asked for him. I 
was referred to someone else, who inquired of me 
whether I wanted Mr. Whiteley, Senior. I said, 
‘Yes.’ I was asked who I was, and I said I had come 
from Sir George Lewis. I was then shown into Mr. 
‘Thiteley’s office, where he was alone. 

“When the door was shut, I told him I had come 
to him under false pretences, as my name was Horace 
Rayner, and I had nothing to do with Sir George 
Lewis. I told him I wanted to speak to him on a 

rivate matter of great importance to myself. Mr. 

Yhiteley said, ‘Your name seems familiar to me. 
When did I see you last?’ I said, ‘I think at 
Greville Road,’ and went on to ask him to do some 
thing for me. I also said, “As man to man, Mr. 
Whiteley, I believe your son is talking to his father 
now.’ He ignored that, and asked me if I had been 
to Sir George Lewis. I did not answer, but said to 
him, ‘Is that so or not, Mr. White'ey?’ 

“Mr. Whiteley thereupon said, ‘No doubt you have 
heard something, but there are two sides to every 
question, and my version is somewhat different.’ I 
then began to feel excited, and said, ‘Anyway, I think 
you are under an obligation to me, and I have come 
to you for help in my difficulties.’ 

“He asked me if I had been brought up to any 
trade or professicn, and I said, ‘Unfortunately, no.’ 
Mr. Whiteley then suggested that T should apply to 
Mr. Rayner, and asked what had become of him. I 
sa’ 7 had no claim upon him, and seldom saw him. 
N 1 sonseqnence of the drink I had taken, I was 
feel, excited, and told Mr. Whiteley that he 
mu -tand that I was in most serious trouble, 
and? .ui firmly decided that, if I could not see my 
way out of it, I would commit suicide, and that that 
was why T came to him for help. 

“Just then the door opened, and someone came in. 
Mr. Whiteley said he would attend to him presently, 
and he went out again. Mr. Whiteley then suggested 
that I should emicrate, and said that the Salvation 
Army would probably help me. I said, ‘Do you 
mean, Mr. Whiteley, that you will not help me?’ 
He said, ‘I must not mix myself up in this.’ I said, 
‘Tt is not a question of “must not.” Do you absolutely 
refuse your assistance, after I have told you that it 
is a matter of life and death to me?’ 

“I SEEMED TO LOSE ALL CONTROL.” 

“T then took two pieces of paper out of m e 
and, thinking to frighten him, wrote upon Agee 
ywssed them to him to read. He refused to look at 
them. I pressed him, but he still refused. I then 
put the pieces of paper back in my pocket, and took 
out the revolver. He appeared alarmed at this, and 
said, ‘Don't do that.’ I said, ‘It is the only thing 
left for me.’ He came towards me, and took hold of 
my coat, and I put the revolver behind my back. 
Mr. Whiteley walked up and down the room for a 
minute, and then strode out through the door, leaving 
m? inside. 

“TI made no attempt to shoot him, nor had I any 
thoucht of doing so, but I intended to shoot myself. 
I remained sested a short time, and then went to 
the door, and saw that Mr. Whiteley was standing 
just cutsids. I had put the revolver back in my 
pocket by this time, and I walked up to Mr. Whiteley 
atl assed him to come in and talk it over. He 


Result. First-THE BIG BUDGET, 


at the th 


events immediately preceding it. 
the main a correct version of what actually happ.n., 


the young man warmly by the hand, “let me tel! + 


refused. I asked him again, and he then said he had 


sent for a policeman. 
“I thereupon seemed to lose all control over myself 
oak of the disgrace of being dealt with hy 

a policeman called in by the man I believed to |, 
my father, and I do not quite remember what I 1!;,j, 


though I recollect firing the revolver and falling. Aft, 


that all was a blank, until I found myself in hospit-.:.” 
So ends Rayner’s story of the crime, and of tho 
I think it is n 


and in parts it is borne out by the testimony Ff 
independent witnesses. As regards what transpir | at 


the interview, however, there is, of course, no corr!) +. 


tion one way or the other, because only Rayner 4: | 


the dead man were present. 


It will be noticed, too, that Rayner’s account .f 
the actual shooting is of the vaguest. But thiv .. 
only natural. At the time he fired his brain - . 
aflame with brandy, while his naturally highly s:» . - 
nervous system was strained well-nigh to break: + 
point, owing to lack of sleep and excitement. fe 
does not expect, under these circumstances, exactr:.3 
of memory with regard to what was practically «xo 
tremendous incident frenziedly enacted in the sp. 9 
of two or three seconds. 

As it happened, however, the actual culmination of 
the tragedy was witnessed by others, so that we aro 
able to reconstruct the scene. That Mr. Whiteley tn] 
not anticipate any immediate danger to himself is. [ 
think, clear, because he remained outside his «vo 
door for some two or three minutes after sendi::: fr 
the policeman. 

“THEN YOU ARE A DEAD MAN." 

Had Rayner threatened him in any way, it is in- 
conceivable that he would have acted in this nar r 
when he could so easily have entered a lift clos. 'y 
or walked away and escaped. It is not as th 
there would have been any cowardice in so doing. Mr. 
Whiteley was an old man, and unarmed. It wi!] 
have been nothing more than an ordinary act «f 
prudence on his part, if we are going to assume thit 
threats of murder had been made. . 

But I believe that no such threats were made. Only 
when Rayner stepped out from the office to se whit 
had become of Mr. Whiteley, and learned then, from 
Whiteley’s own lips, that not only was he to '3 
refused the assistance he asked, but that he was ts ie 
given into custody into the bargain, did the iiea f 
murder enter his drink-inflamed imagination 

Once, however, the idea came to him, 
followed almost instantaneously. 

“Then you are a dead man, Mr. Whiteley,” w ra 
apparently the only coherent words he spoke. \t 
the same moment he levelled his revolver an] ‘rl 
two shots in rapid succession. Mr. Whiteley re! | 
and fell—a corpse. A third shot rang out. 11 
Rayner himself pitched heavily forward on his fac». to 
all appearance lifeless, tom 
(Next week Mr. Pierron tells of his attempt to 

obtain a reprieve.) 


actin 


——__24-___ 
KNEW ITS USE. 

THE foreman of a large ironworks, being shor: «f 
labourers one morning, as a last resort went t in 
old “tramp,” who was having a free “doss” at «no 
of the furnaces, and him up with the 
following : 

“T say, my man, are you wanting work?” 

“What kind of work?” asked the tramp. 

“Can you do anything with a shovel?” 

“Yes,” replied the tramp, rubbing his eyes, “I 
could fry a piece of ham on it.” 


— tf ee 
_“Papa,” said the bright boy, “has the master any 
right to punish me for what I haven’t done?” 
“Certainly not, my boy,” replied the father. 
“Well, that’s what happened to me to-day. The 
master punished me because I hadn't done my less\'!>.' 
ne Pie 


“Me. Busxrys,” said the proud father, shak.: 


eux 


that you are a man after my own heart.” 
Oh, no, sir,” protested the blushing suitor; “!m 
after your daughter's!” 


+f .—__—_ 
CAUGHT HIS COMPLAINT. 

Just before the battle of Gettysburg, in 1863. s-™ 
of the soldiers in a regiment marching to tak 
their ition stepped out of the ranks and “* 
fiscated” a couple of geese, and one of the drum: 8 
unheaded his instrument and put the birds in-:'*. 
Shortly afterwards the colonel came along. ‘| 
noticing that the boy was shirking his work, sh«:; y 
reprimanded him. 

“Colonel,” said the startled musician, “I want ‘2 


speak to you. 

The colonel bent down his head. 

“Well, what have you to say?” 

“Colonel, I’ve a couple of geese in here.” 

The colonel etraightened up, and gravely s1!1, 
“Well, if you're sick, and can't play, you neein®,” 
and he rode on. 


That night the colonel enjoyed a dinner of rast 
goose. 
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THouaH a_ hop- 

“ 1d field, with its non- 

fie 25. descript crowd of 

is NC male and_ female 

flo 4 \O- pickers, may not 


umble damsel has 

gained health, wealth, 

and happiness while 
a oY: picking the fragrant, 
invigorating hops. 

A few seasons ago 
a Herefordshire 
doctor came across 
the girl whom he sub- 
sequently made his 
bride in one of the 
hop-yards of that 
county. While the 
“hopping” was in full swing, he strolled into the field, 
and in an unguarded moment was tumbled into one of 
the “bins”—as the temporary receptacles for the hops 
are called—by an alert damsel, in accordance with 
time-honoured custom. 

The girl thereby earned a “treat” for herself and 
her immediate fellow-workers. The doctor cheerfully 

aid up, but, noticing that the damsel was fair of 
we and fine of form, he gallantly declared that he 
must have a “treat,” too. So, without another 
word, he kissed her, and allowed himself to be play- 
fully chased away, but inwardly rejoicing. 

However, the doctor came back next day and the 
day after. Soon it became apparent that he was 
“head over heels” in love with the fair young 
“hopper.” The latter, a few days afterwards, ceased 
to put in an appearance in the field, and then it 
transpired that the smitten medico had arranged to 
send her to a ladies’ school some distance away, so 
that she should be suitably educated. 


| A WEDDING WREATH OF HOPS. | 


During the next hopping season but one the wedding 
took place, and, instead of the usual orange-blossoms, 
the bride wore a wreath of hops at the particular 
request of the bridegroom, who thus emphasised the 
surroundings of their first acquaintanceship. 

While very few of their acquaintances know it, a 
certain Warwickshire curate first met his wife in a 
hop-field, where she was employed in picking. 

As might be supposed, she possessed charms above 
the average, which first attracted his notice, and then 
enslaved his heart. She was, however, a girl of some 
education and high respectability, her father being 
a small farmer in Worcestershire, where the curate 
mct her while on holiday during the hopping season. 

Sauntering into the hop-field one day, he stood 
watching the nimble fingers of the damsel gathering 
the hops from the bine. On asking if he might have 
some, she handed him a branch of fine hops, and, the 
ice being broken, a prolonged conversation ensued. 

When the curate at last consulted his watch, he 
found he had been gossiping for upwards of an hour, 
so he hurried off, resolved to see more of the girl. 

As luck would have it, he met her quite accidentally 
on the way home next evening, and, being merely 
out for a walk, he suggested that it might as well be 
in her direction. 

Meeting with no objection, he accompanied her to 
her father’s gate, where she shyly asked him if he 
would care for a glass of cider or milk. Expressing 
& preference for the former, he went into the house 
and partook of the refreshing liquid. 

The curate was in the hop-field and at the farm 
frequently after that, and by the time another hopping 
pan came around the erstwhile hopper had become 

is wife. 


a 
| THE WIDOW IN THE HOP-FIELD. | 


In another Kent hop-field one season a comely 
Cockney maiden captivated the heart of the son of 
the proprietor of the field. Amongst the London 
hoppers there are always some good-looking girls, but 
in this case the damsel was of a quiet, retiring dis- 
position, and had a distinct air of refinement. 

Despite the opposition of his parents, the young 
man persisted in his attentions, and before the 
hopping season was over made up his mind that this 
was the only girl in the world for him. To make a 
long story short, he followed her to London, and 
made the acquaintance of her parents, who proved 
to be respectable, though poor. 

In a few weeks the couple were made one. 

It was in a hop-field, in the heart of the hop 
country, that a certain wealthy Manchester man met 
the present partner of his joys and sorrows. He had 
for three years been mourning the loss of his first 
wife, when, during an autumn holiday in the country, 
the novelty of the occupation induced him to volunteer 
as a hop-picker in a field near where he was staying. 

With the exception of himself, the pickers were all 
local hands, and amongst them was a very comely 
young widow from the neighbouring village. 

Very soon he found himself picking alongside her, 
and in a few days had proposed to her. 


ine . . romise much in the 
a ee o ; aay of love romances, 
a z gs et more than one 
. C < . 
> | 


When Cupid Played Among 
the Bines. 


Get a corner seat, buy an M. A: P. 
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A FINE HEAD. 


A concrecaTion had met to elect an assistant, as 
the minister was growing old. A young man of good 
appearance and with a fine crop of fair hair was 
recommended for the appointment. 

After the meeting, some of the elders waited on 
the minister and named the young divine they in- 
tended to call as his assistant in the church. The 
minister indicated his opinion of the young man by 
saying, “He has a fine head,” and, pausing a little 
to take a pinch of snuff, “a gran’ head,” adding after 
another pinch, “o’ hair.” 


—+ $=+—__ 


HELP! HELP! ! 

“I wave come in here, sir,” said the angry citizen 
to the superintendent of the tramcar company, “to 
get justice. Yesterday, as my wife was getting into 
one of your cars, the conductor stepped on her dress 
and tore off a yard of it.” . " 

“Well, sir,’ calmly replied the superintendent, “I 
don’t know that we are to blame for that. What do 
you expect us to do—get her a new dress?” 

“No, sir, I do not,” grimly replied the other, 
brandishing in his right hand a small piece of cloth. 
“What I propose to have you do is to help me match 


this cloth.” 


Should the (rickel iF 
= op 


Be Exlended? 
(Another few days will see the close of the cricket 


df What Famous 
Da Players Think. 
season of 1 In the opinion of not a few devotees of 
the pastime, the season is all too short. In view of the 
exciting finish to the struggle for the County Championship 
and the number of people on holiday at this time who would 
gladly welcome the cee to witness our cricketing 
giants bat and bowl, the season, they argue, might profit- 
ably be extended. Here are the opinions of some of our 
best-known cricketers on the subject.) 


LORD HAWKE 


(Has been Captain of Yorkshire for twenty-five ycars). 

Serious cricket at best could only be extended a week 
or ten days, and this would interfere with all holiday 
cricket, which would be e pity, as it is a relief 


tnd oti ase. 


and exciting 


county _pro- 
gramme. 
Pp. F. WARNER 
( Plum,” the man who recovered the “ ashes”). 


I can see no good reason for extending the first-class 
cricket season beyond the end of August or early in 
September. There is nearly always a heavy dew in the 
September nights, and the light is not fit to play on 
many grounds—notably in London—after half past five 


ora quartertosix. Irather 
x 


fancy, too, that cricket 
after the early days of 

im eosiei 
G. H. HIRST 


September would be a slack 
affair. 
(England's greatest all-round cricketer). 
The cricket season is quite long enough for me. 


CI Ut: 


F. A: TARRANT 
(Plays for Middlesex, and igo both with bat and 
ball). 


Yes, till the end of September, but the start would 


have to be earlier, say 


11 o'clock till 5.30. 
W. TYLDESLEY 


(One of Lancashire's clever players, though perhaps not 
go well known as his namesake). 


I think the cricket season ought to go on until 
the end of yt Ton ; 


September. 
Tip the guard to lock you in, 


A LEIcESTERSHIRE 
farmer, hearing a 
reat commotion in 
is poultry yard, went 
to see what was the 
matter. He found a 
nesting hen bewailing 
the loss of her whole 
clutch of eggs, which 
had all been smashed. 

It puzzled the 
farmer to know who 
or what had done the 
mischief, but when 
early next morning 
another hen had six 
of her eggs broken, 
he set himself to 
watch. 

Close to the house 
was a coppice. 
Imagine his surprise when, next morning, ho saw a 
fine cock pheasant emerge from the wood, strut into 
ae yard, and make a deliberate attack on a sitting 


About Some Feathered 
Hooligans, 


en. 

The pheasant turned the hen off her eggs, smashed 
them, or most of them, and was retreating when a 
well-aiméd shot from the farmor's gun ended his evil 
career. 

Birds are by no means the peaceable creatures which 
most people imagine them to be, and some—it is no 
use blinking the fact—are bullies of the worst 
description. 

Magpies have been known to attack a rabbit 
brutally. Only last February a Lancashire gentleman 
was eye-witness of such a scene. Three magpies were 
swooping at a rabbit in the middle of a field, and 
pecking it fiercely, giving vent to angry screams. 


| THE BULLY OF EPPING FOREST. | 


Poor bunny seemed quite dazed, and when the cruel 
birds had been driven off was found lying exhausted 
and bleeding about the head. 

The owl, shy and retiring as it usually is, is very 
apt to turn bully. Only a couple of months ago there 
was a regular ghost scare in Epping Forest. People 
passing after dark along the main road from Loughton 
to High Beech were mysteriously attacked and beaten 
about the head. Their assailants proved, eventually, to 
be a pair of owls. 

In some woods near Milford Haven dogs were 
attacked by a brown owl, and most viciously clawed 
and pecked. Gaining confidence, the cock bird then 
tackled human beings. A boy had his ear torn half 
off, and a man was knocked down by a sudden swoop 
and 60 injured that he practically lost the sight of 
one eye. 

At Umberleigh, Devon, a boy was savagely attacked 
by a brown owl, and the bird would have damaged 
sao badly if he had not luckily had a stick in his 

and. 

Many of our gulls are hooligans of the worst descrip- 
tion. The herring gull, not content with its usual 
fish diet, often acquires an appetite for small birds, 
and ‘has over and over again been seen to capture 
sparrows. 

Having killed a sparrow, the gull takes it to the 
nearest water, and washes it thoroughly before it 
swallows it. 

Some of the gulls in St. James’s Park have taken 
to the nefarious practice of killing small birds and 
devouring them. There is no excuse whatever for 
these criminals, for they are given plenty of more 
appropriate food. 


| SWALLOWED THE PIGEON WHOLE. | 


At Kew Gardens a pelican has been observed to 
behave in a similar fashion. The big, pouched bird 
flung itself on a pigeon, and, flying away with its 
booty to the middle of the pond, absolutely swallowed 
the pigeon whole. Hundreds of people watched the 
feathered tragedy. 

The bald-headed eagle, an American species which 
sometimes visits this country, is a bully and pirate 
of the worst beige dees It lives by robbery. 

Watching the industrious osprey until its fishing is 
rewarded by a clever catch, “baldy” swoops down 
from above, and bullies the osprey until, in despair, it 
drops its prey. Then, with a terrific dash, the eagle 
catches his scaly booty before it has reached the water, 
and, sailing off to his eyrie, calmly devours it, while 
the osprey has to look for another meal. 

The missel-thrush, which in tho breeding season ig 
rather a plucky bird and will somotimos fight hawks 
or even cats which approach its nest, develops some 
times into a regular bully. 

With autumn’s first cold weather, the misse!s take 
possession of every hawthorn bush, and flatly refuse 
to let any other thrushes come near them. Let a song 
thrush or blackbird approach the hawthorn, and out 
flies a missel sentinel sounding a curiously harsh note 
of defiance. 

The intruder is chased far away, and the missels 
return to gorge themselves upon the crimson berries, 
while other birds look anxiously on from a place of 
safety. 


and travel comf'tably. 
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Picked Pars. 


A Black Business. : 

During the last few weeks quite fifty of the principal 
society dames in San Francisco have been the victims of an 
ink-slinging fiend, who carries a fountain-pen filler. The 
police have failed to capture him. 

Strange Method of Suicide. 

A Parisian named Leichemann has committed suicide ina 
novel manner. He bored a hole in a trank, passed an 
indiarubber tube through it, and turned on the 
He then got Eto the trunk, shut the lid, and was ily 


asphyxiated. 
Fleet and Faithful. 

Dorando, the hero of the Marathon race, has been asked 
what he thought of English girls. He threw up his hands, 
and made res with his eyes in adoring admiration. 
“Ah, the ings! They are lovely. Scores of them 
wanted me. I had such tempting offers, but before accept- 
ing I should have to obtain the consent of the girl I have 
left behind at Carpi.” 


Picture Pars. (See footline). 


WALKING ON YOUR HAT. 
“Noruine is wasted in this house,” is the proud 
remark which you may often hear from the li of an 
expert house beers t is a boast, however, few 
ple could really 
out bowler hat. I 
discarded article 
of headgear 
finds its way to 
the rubbish heap 
or perhaps into 
the hands of a 
assing Er 
f only people 
were aware of the fact, the most excelent felt soles for 
the inside of their boots and slippers are thus being 
discarded. These soles can be cut from the sides of an 
old hat, and are much more comfortable than the 
ordinary cork ones. 
hoc 


CLEANS THE STUD. 

In certain districts tramways are worked on what is 
known as the stud system. At regular intervals in the 
roadway, between 
the rails, studs 
project, through 
which the current 
is conducted to 
the motor. On 
such lines each 


car a 
small brush, 
hanging from the 
rear, which trails 
behind in the 
roadway. This 
brush removes 
any dust or other 
article which 
may get drawn 
on to the stud by 
the motion of the car. Such obstacles would naturally 
interfere with the free contact between the stud and the 
next car to come along. 


r. 
justify. Take the case of a worn- 
n the majority of instances this 


od 
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We Are Seven. 

An Italian nobleman, who is a widower for the seventh 
time, has erected a castle with seven towers at Biarritz in 
memory of each of his wives. 

Better than Musta:d. 

The Phonix Assurance Company has received & 
mysterious gift, probably of conscience money, in the form 
of £52 in gold in an old mustard tin. 


Went Mad From Burning Money. 
Mme. Bolette, a widow, of Paris, put a match to the 
papers in the grate, forgetting that it was there she had 
concenled £20, which was all she possessed. When she 
realised what she had done she lost her reason. 


Saved by a Blind Man. 
‘A laundress accidentally lost her balance and fell into the 
river at Saumur the other day. Her cries attracted the 
attention of a blind man named Dessessart, who plunged 


’ into the water and brought her to the bank in safety. 


@ 


SAVES YOU FROM BEING WORSTED. 


Numerous are the difficulties with which the cyclist 
has to contend, but in the majority of cases a simple if 
temporary repair is generally to hand. The loosening 
of an axle nut, for instance, an accident which may occur 
with the best regulated cycle, can easily be overcome by 
the help of a piece of 
worsted. It is caused 
as a rule by the threads 
on the spindle being 
stripped. All that is 
necessary is to take off 
the uut, and wind the 
worsted all along the threads of the axle. If the nut is 
then screwed on again firmly it will hold the wheel in its 
proper position until the nearest cycle shop is reached. 
‘A piece of coarse thread of the kind used by shoemakers 
will serve the purpose equally well, and in many cases, 
of course, is more easily procured than a piece of 


worsted. 
o—_0Cco 
LIE DOWN, PLEASE. 


To persuade a horse to lie down when it is desired to 
operate upon him would often tax the patience of the 
most accomplished vet. This picture shows how the 
desired end is usually obtained. A collar made out of a 
piece rope, 
with two rings at 
the top, is put 
upon the horse’s 
neck. Then an- 
other long piece 
of rope is 
through each ring, 
and one end fast- 
ened to the 
animal's hind fet- 
lock. This is pro- 
tected by a piece of felt. If two assistants pull at the 
other end of these ropes, the animal is brought on to its 
hindquarters. In this position a slight push will lay it 
on ite side, when its legs may be properly bound. The 


eer 
lection of the pars. on 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Shifted by Beef. 
Fifty-eight bullocks were yoked to the Presbyterian 
Church at Picola, Victoria—a wooden edifice fri 
twenty tons—to remove it from one quarter of the town to 


another. 
Lemons for Road Hogs. 

A party of Liverpool motorists, while passing through 
the village of Astley, in South Lancashire, where reckless 
motoring is causing much indignation, were pelted with 
rotten lemons. 

Belated Honesty. 

Over one hundred workpeople will benefit at Oldham 
through a remarkable Yep of conscience money. In 
1893 a foreman at the Platt engineering works mysteriously 
left the town, taking with him £300 which he held as 
treasurer of the holiday savings club. He went to South 
Africa, did well in the mines, and this week sent this sum 
to his son at Oldham, with instructions to repay the money 
to the subscribers, who had waited fifteen years. 


“Picture Paragraphe,” containing a 
page, is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
Publisher,18 HenriettaSt., London, W.G 


WHEN ARRANGING FLOWERS, 

Some flowers, such as panties: are very difficult to 
arrange in a bowl to the best advantage. Unless they 
are packed so 
closely a ° 
appear crowde 
ta heads fall 
down in the 
water. By 
means of the 
ingenious device 
shown in the 
illustration this 


NO S054 


difficulty may be = z 
overcome. Some —s 
old corks should 


be placed on the surface of the water and the flowers 
slipped in between them. The latter will then stand 
upright, and a charming effect may be obtained. 
COC 
CLEARING THE WASTE-PIPE. 


Prope are apt to send for a plumber in connection 
with a pertootls simple job which could quite well be 
accomplished without that gentleman’s assistance. To 
remove a stop- 
: page in a waste 
pipe, for in- 
stance, is an 
absolutely easy 
operation that 
a ny one can 
perform. First 
of all remove 

e grating at A, 
and then connect 
ashort length of 
hose- pipe with 
the tap. Place 
ue other end of 

e pipe in the 
waste a and 
plug it well 
round with a 


operation can then be performed without danger either | cloto. Then turn the water full on, and the obstruction 


will be quickly forced away. 


Personal Pars. 


Alfonso as Speechmaker. 

Ix ais of the rigorous etiquette of the Spanish Court. 
King Alfonso has more than once shown that he has a will 
of his own, and is not to be prevented from doing as he 
likes on public occasions in his own country. Not long 
since, he greatly astonished his hearers by making @ very 
clever speech at a banquet without looking at any notes. 
It is the usual custom for the King of Spain to read his 

es from a MS. prepared beforehand by his ministers, 
and after the banquet tie Premier congratulated his 
Majesty upon his impromptu effort. “ Yes,” replied the 
King, with a smile, “I am glad you liked it, because, you 
see, in future I intend to say what I please in public and 
not what you want mo to say.” 


“Held Up.” 

Mr. Atec Huser, the well-known coster comedian, once 
had an exciting adventure while touring in Australia. One 
days eee stranger met him, and asked him to have a 
drink, and Mr. Hurley noticed that all the time he was in 
the unknown’s company people were looking at him some- 
what curiously. After a pleasant chat Mr. Hurley’s new 
acquaintance left him, and he thought no more about the 
matter. age lgs Howgrsts WA the comedian was 
walking 01 eo was “held up” by a gang of 
roughs known locally as “ ae Terrors.” They vont 
through his pockets, and took nearly everything from him. 
Then they got a surprise, for their leader suddenly appeared 
en the scene, and he proved to be none other than Mr. 
Hurley's chance acquaintance of a few days before. 
The newcomer i Mr. Hurley at once, and ordered 
his men to retarn him his valuables. Then, apologisin 
politely, the “Terrors ” departedas suddenly as they had 
@eome. 


A Besell pene will be given te 
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to the vet. or his assistants. 


& & 
The Man They Wanted. 


GenreaL Kuroratxty, who is giving to the world a 
good deal of interesting matter concerning the late Russo- 
Japanese war, has the reputation of being the most 
persevering man in the Russian Army. When he was an 
Obscure lieutenant, he once went with some comrades to 
the colonel to ask permission to join a certain expedition 
that was then being organised. e colonel refused their 
request, and Kuropatkin’s friends departed, but the fature 
Geueral remained standing at the bottom of the steps where 
the colonel had left him. Eighteen hours afterwards the 
colonel came downstairs and found the lieutenant still 
waiting patiently there to speak tohim. ‘“‘ Very well, you 
can join the expedition,” he said,“ you’re the sort of man 
the army wants.” 


Mark and the Oysters. 

TaarT ial humorist, Mark Twain, has a rooted dislike 
for conceited people, and a good story is told of how he 
once snubbed a couple of young fellows who were “ putting 
on side” in a New York restaurant. Mark Twain was 
sitting at the next table to these “gentlemen,” and their 
haughty remarks caused him a great deal of annoyance. 
At last one of them summoned a waiter, and ina command- 
ing tone gave an order for some oysters. ‘Mind you tell 
the chef who they are for,” he added. “Yes,” drawled the 
other, “ better tell him my name too, so as to be certain 
that everything is all right.” Presently a waiter 
Mark Twain’s table, and the famous humorist called him 
to his side. “I say,” he exclaimed, imitating the young 
fellow’s drawl to perfection, “bring me a dozen oysters, 
will you?—and whisper my name to each of them, 80 as to 
make sure it’s all right.” 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


— The Kaiser's Pun. 

tT is not often that the Emperor William makes a joke, 
but it is recorded that on one of his visits to this nee 
he greatly amused King Edward with a very clever pun. 
The two monarchs were driving along the streets, and the 
Kaiser was accorded a tremendous ovation by the crowds 
who thronged the pavements. “Why,” said King Edward 
laughingly, “you are more popular even than Mr. 
Cham or myself.” “Yes,” answered the Kaizer 
without a moment's hesitation, “but you see I am greater 
than either Biel Majesty or Mr, Chamberlain; for he is 
‘Joe,’ your Majesty is ‘ King,’ and I—I am ‘ Joe King’!” 


An Author’s Practical Joke. 

Me. Rupraep Kirtme was a great friend of the late 
Cecil Rhodes, and he once played a remarkable practical 
joke on the famous Empire-maker. Mr. Kipling was staying 
with Mr. Rhodes in South Africa, an@ one morning the 
latter went out early without having any breakfast. As 
time wore on and his host did not return Kipling began to 


get v hungry, and so he determined to s ise Mr. 
hodes for keeping the meal waiting. When at last Rhodes 
returned, he found placards on his trees bearing huge 


mottoes in black letters. The first that caught his eye had the 
one word “ Famine ”; later on he came to the words “ We 
are starving,” and a little furthers large board admonished 
him to “Feed us.” On the front door was written: 
“ Breakfast tones the mind and invigorates the body,” and 
when he entered the house he was amazed to see that even 
the walls in the hall way were covered with similar devices, 
Going into the breakfast-room, he found the hungry 
Kipling convulsed with laughter, and a few minutes after- 
rau ue jest was crowned by a hearty, if belated, 
reakfas 
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In one of the dull, drab side streets on the south side 
of the Thames, not far from Mr. Paul Foss’s own 
dwelling, a four-wheel cab had drawn up to the kerb out- 
side a large, dreary house. : . 

The building was exactly like its fellows, and there 
were some forty or fifty of the identical pattern un both 
sides of the street, and the fact of a cab standing before 
the door did not help to distinguish this particular one 
from ite neighbours. . 

From a distance Foas saw the cabman holding up a lerge 
dress basket, which was preceding a rather showily- 
dressed lady, with ermine stole and muff, and a bright 
green costume. The owner walked behind her luggage 
with much solemnity and kept her eyes on it al 
time. 

She was a good-looking, artificially coloured, showy 
woman of five-and-forty; but the ornare 4 of prosperity was 
not there, rather that of ostentation—the maximum effect 
from the minimum of ease § 

The cabman was assisted by a seedy, pale-faced youth 
of about fifteen, who senggied so painfully with his end 
of the dress basket that his eyes bulged and his white 
cheeks flushed crimson. The lady watched them as they 
staggered and endeavoured to hoist the heavy basket to 
the cab roof. The cabman rested his end n the front 
wheel, and the lad gurgled and struggled with the other. 

It was at this point that Foss came up, and seeing the 
lady watching anxiously, with outstretched hand and 
occasional exclamations of alarm, the little man 
gallantly volunteered to give just that extra push needed 
to enable the weedy youth to raise his burden to an angle 
lee would allow cabman to finally drag it on to t 
roof. 

The lady sighed with relief as the task was accom- 
pee, and became aware of the presence of Mr. Foss. 

e bowed with some formality; she nodded and thanked 
iim with a mechanica] smile, and disappeared inside the 


cab. 

The vehicle had tarned and was going on its way before 
Mr. Foss was able to collect his sensations and remember 
that, in giving the last push to the basket, he had some- 
how disturbed the contents, so that the interior rolled, or 
oscillated, and the basket obviously trembled when it 
came to its last resting-place on the roof. He realised, 
too, that it was amazingly heavy, and was morally certain 
that the weight within was not made up of costume piled 
on costume, or even ordinary eae Paul Foss was 
pols. Some heavy thing was being carried in the 

asket, very loosely pened 

The cals had by this time turned the corner and was 
out of sight, beyond hope of pursuit, even if he had 
been so minded. The first horrible suggestion that spran 
into his mind was—a dead body! Trunk mysteries an 
thrilling murders were the principal topics in the news- 
papers just then, and it was only natural that his sus- 
Picious mind should jump in the direction of tragedy. 

Some time ago he would have chased that cab; but he 
was weary of excessive zeal. His early enthusiasm was 
certainly cooling, a condition due to @ series of fiascos 
which had humbled his pride and sharpened his discretion. 

A few minutes after arriving at the mental decision that 
the my. and her basket were not worth a second thought, 
he put his right hand to his face, and, to his horror, saw 
that the forefinger was streaked with blood. 

He stood stock still in the street and stared at the 
offending mark, then he examined the other digits for 
signs of a scratch or a cut; he was unwounded, yet the 
hand that had been slipped under the basket bore the 
ghastly sign which only too often before had been the 
Means of Fringing murderers to the scaffold. 

Now, to arrest a murderer was the summit of Mr. 
Detective Foss’s ambition. It would be a feather in his 
cap, a new quartering on his coat of arms. He had not 
risen to the dignity of a full-fledged man-hunter yet 
awhile, and the prospect of winning his spurs, so to speak, 
filled him with excitement. 

As the reader who has followed his previous exploits 
pisicl ——— t on the re 2 Mr. Foss was the 

of a lo pad of bubbling expectancy. e 
oresaw a long | ifficult task, and a glorious reward at 
the end. But the stain upon his finger was the only 
clue; and on retracing his steps, he could rot be sure 
which house the cab started from. 

n vain he surveyed the windows and railings of a 
dozen houses for something which might enable him to 
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[The hero of this novel and original 
series of complete stories is 
Foss, an idler and mystery - monger, in 
whom inquisitiveness has become an all- 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 
for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of 
‘ strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows 

interesting passers-by whose personalities 
excite him, spying out their business, grave 
and gay, honest and dishonest, and in the 
process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies. Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 


V.—THE LADY IN THE 


identify the par- 
ticular dwelling. 
The dry roadway 
showed no trace of 
wheel - ruts; there 
was not a soul in 
sight who had 
witnessed the 


oe ee int 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The e was 
Splendid Coward,” yen floundering. 


Next morning he 
awoke from dreams 
of glory and searched 
the papers for news 
of any horrible dis- 
covery. ‘Ihere was 
nothing. In imagina- 
tion he pictured that 
basket lyiny in some 
rai] way’s cloak room, 
awaiting the inevit- 
able disclusure, and 
day after day he 
searched the columns 
of the daily papers 
for scare headlines, 
hoping to read of 
horrors. Alas! the 
railways provided no 


Mr Paul 


ERMINE. page sensation 
, the robbery of 
Lady Harbury’s jewels from the trank in the da an 


of a north-going express, on the da of the cab’s artur 
from Bilbury Street. And there was no vomits conaoe 
tion between that and the lady in the ermine, 

For two or three days he haunted that street of unlovel 
Grey houses, until at last he was rewarded by seeing a cas 
drive up to a house in the middle of the rtreet. 

From the cab jumped the iad, and on the top was the 
drees basket! Accompanying her was an under-sized, 
flashily-dressed young man, with a bi 
lips and a wound on his cheek patche 
nape her to alight. 

oss contrived to pass at the vei 
took down the dress basket, which” 
roof with contemptuous ease—it 
bounded on the pavement, 
indoors. 

He knew the house now and kept watch more assid- 
uously. They had got rid of the body somehow, and the 
murderess had not lost time in providing herself with 
a py ee fn hae with him was familiar 
and affectio and he looked prospero’ 
of stature. 4 =) Sees ane 

Every newspaper account of a body found, by roadside 
or river, in town or country, set Foss speculating. But 

re was no ghastly crime which could be connected with 
the indy in 6 arti, oh oe not quite out, how- 
ever, for on very day he passed down the 
street for the last time, before dismissing the mystery 
entirely from his mind, he saw a four-wheeled cab at 
the door of the house, and the dress basket was brought 
out again. The cabman was a sturdy fellow this time, 
and the mealy-faced boy hung on to his end of the basket 
with extra care; with the ly following close behind 
as before and admonishing him threateningly. 

“Don’t make the stupid blunder you ald last time,” 
Foss heard her say, ‘‘ remember which end is to go first.” 

The lad strugglod, and gasped and spluttered, and with 
the driver's assistance contrived to get the basket hoisted 
on top without any undue violence. His task done, he 
returned to the house triumphant, and the lady smiled at 
him pleasantly when he shut the door of the vehicle. 

Foss was half inclined to believe that the lady had 
murdered her second admirer, disposing of him like the 
other, He wanted to follow the cah, but there was no second 
vehicle at hand; yet he fled up the street ag fast as he 
could go in the hope of finding a vehicle for hire in the 
main road at the bottom of the street. In this he was 
successful, for a hansom was crawling by. He flung 
himself into it, breathless, and almost less. 

The four-wheel cab was follow to Paddington 
Station. The porters lowered the basket and: carried it 
with great care, with its owner following behind, watching 
wealously. Fey iat, we Foss. 

t was placed in the luggage-van of the express trai 
and the lady returned to the booking-office when she had 
seen the basket safely stowed away, and had given 
implicit instructions to the guard. She booked for Bath 

rst-class. 

And here Foss reflected; the fare to Bath was consider- 
able. He did not mind cab fares, but when it came to 
passing out gold, he paused and mentally reviewed his 
chances of reimbursing himself. His reward might be 
glory—and. it might be cash. In the end he plunged, and 
went to Bath—third class. Nothing of any interest 
happened at the other end, except a squabble between the 
guard and a gentleman’s gentleman, and then between 
the station-master and the servant’s master, which ended 
in very hot words, and nearly came to blows, over a 
missing dressing-case, which the passenger declared had 
been put in the van at Paddington, and of which the 
guard denied any knowledge. 

Station constables, detectives, and porters closed round 
and discussed the vexed question of the supposed stolen 
bag with such complete detachment that no one else could 
get their luggage. The lady of the ermine had to wait 
quite a long time before her dress basket could be put 
out. 

An outside porter, who seemed to know her, took the 
basket on a low trolley and delivered it at a house in a 
pet street close by, the lady walking behind him all 

way. 

Poor’ Mr. Foss wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head and ruefully bewailed his helplessness. 

“I really must curb my imagination,” he murmured, as 


cigar between his 
with plaster. He 


moment when they 
was flung from the 
was empty—and re- 
The couple -disappeared 


he mopped his Sercbiiaag, brow. “It’s leading me into alf 
sorte of extravagance. I'd better get back; I’ve got my 
return half; I'd better use it before 1 incur any more 
expense.” 

e beat a retreat and arrived home in Brixton rather 
sick of the lady and her dress basket. He did not even 
~ the suspected house; he was tired of the whole 

usiness. But in the morning he revived and scanned the 
morning papers with almost the usual excitement. The 
headlines revealed no discovery of any ghastly crime, but 
he read an account of the squabble of which he had been 
a witness in Bath Station. 

It appeared that the luggage stolen contained valuable 
jewels and money belonging to an American, and a reward 
of a hundred pounds was offcred for the discovery of 
the thief. <A porter at Paddington distinctly remembered 
loading up the missing valise, but the guard denied ever 
having received it. 

There was no apparent connection between the lady in 
ermine and the stolen bag; but the promise of a yeward dill 
Foss’s heart good. He meccilacedt his success with the 
stolen Vermeer and wondered whether it was worth while 
to give attention to the missing valise. 

It was a pleasant day-dream, and he was struck by a 
curious coincidence. On the day that he searched the 

rs for the news of a dead body in a lady's dress 
Basket, there was news of a big robbery on the railway. 
When he searched again after the second journey, there 
was a second sensational theft. Strangely enough, both 
were upon same railway, and between London and 
Bath. He remembered that the lady returned on the 
previous occasion after an absence of three days, and went 
once more to reconncitre the ground. Sure enough, the lady 
arrived home almost at the same hour, in a four-wheeled 
cab, with her dress basket on top, and with the same 
companion, ee his big cigar as before. The dress 
basket was unloaded, and, as before, it was empty. 

* * * * * 

Foss was convinced of one thing—that the behaviour of 
these people was not normal. It was his only excuse for 
going further. , 

He set himself the task of methodically watching them, 
and next day saw the lady leave the house again, taki 
the usual heavy basket. In addition to the boy, a tall, 
gentiemanly-looking man came from the house and assisted 
to put the dress basket on the cab-top. More care than 
ever was taken of it, and the man and the woman laughed 
knowingly at one another as the cab drove away. 

Foss was not so successful in following 6! on the 
trail this time. But when he 3 belated cab, drove 
hard to Paddington, and was just in time to see the lady 
standing beside her basket ite one of the largest 
luggage-vans on an express labelled ‘“‘ Cornish Riviera.’ 

The woman was rly watching the luggage and 
watching it greatly: ‘oss stood apart and felt a dawning 
inspiration ; Ins train of thought was rudely broken 
by a slap on the shoulder from a heavy hand, ; 

“Hallo! What now!” eaid the familiar voice of 


Inspector Daly. . 
gasped Foss. “On the train 


y. 

we you pal 
ro usiness, I suppose. 

You've struck it. What made you think of that?” 

“T read in the papers that you were investigating the 
circumstances.” 

“Well, and so I am; but I’ve got no further, it’s a 
case of bag snatching—that’s all.” . 

“Well, I’ve an idea,” exclaimed the little man, grasping 
his friend’s arm. ‘ You see that woman there, by the 
side of that big dress basket? Well, I want you to take 
me to the guard and let me go inside the van for this trip 
along with that basket.” 

“ What for?” 

‘Never mind. But if you've got your duty at heart 
you'll do everything to help me.” 

“* Well, if you’re on the same lay as me, I suppose 
I must.” 

“ There it goes; the guard is putting it into the Exeter 
van.” 

“All right, when she’s gone I'll take you up to the 
guard and see what can be arranged.” : 

The guard was surprised at Daly's request that his 
friend might be allowed. to travel in the brake van. 

‘There'll be no guard, sir,” said the man, ‘‘the brake 
will be locked until we get to Bristol, which is the first 

PAN the better,” replied Foss. “ Of course, I know 
yon oughtn’t to allow anybody to ride in the van, but 

tective Daly will answer for my honesty.” 

“Right you are, if it’s a police business, I say no 
more.” 

“T want you to pile the luggage high, so that I can 
watch without being seen.” . 

“You don't think anybody's going to board the van 
when the train’s travelling at sixty miles an hour, do 
you?” asked the man with a grin. . 

“ How else can valuable luggage be spirited away, if 
the guards themselves don’t steal it.” 

“Oh, well, have your way, have your way. You'll accuse 
me next.” . 

The luggage ‘was piled up in a corner, and the little 
man was hidden behind a heap of trunks. He noticed 
that there was nothing on top of the dress basket, although 
the other things were piled shoulder high; indeed, there 
was no room for anything more in the van. 

““Why don’t you stow some of the things on that 
basket over there?” he suggested. ; 

“The lady particularly requested that nothing should 
go on top, ’cause there’s glass and breakables inside.” 

“Oh,” gasped Foss, and his spirits ran down to zero. 
Tf the contents wero really glass that would account for 
the great weight and the lurching of the contents—but 
not the blood upon his hand. j 

The van was locked and Daly winked as Foss dis- 
appeared from sight. His contemptuous emile was the 
last thing Foss saw. 

Slowly at first, and with gradually increasing speed, the 
train glided out of London, through the suburbs and into 
the open country. The light inside the van was poor, but 


or: - 
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enough to see the form of things, especially the su icious 
white basket. ai = 

Foss had a theory; wild enough in iteelf, but sufficiently 
interesting to cause him to watch with some trepidation. 
When Reading was passed, and the train was bounding 
along at sixty miles an hour towards Bath, he heard the 
basket in the corner creaking—distinctly creaking. 

He held his breath and cowered down. Tho heavy straps 
which held the lid in position began to bulge and hang 
loose. The lid was raised, ever so little, and a face 
appeared. The watcher scarcely breathed as, from behind 
hie pile of leather bags, he surveyed the next operation. 

There was a man in the basket—the one who had 
amoked the big cigars. 

When quite sure that the van was untenanted, the 
thief raised the lid of his basket, lengthening the straps 
through two brass slote until they were & “dette long. 
Then he leaned over the edge, mopped his brow, and 
puffed and stretched himself. 

He surveyed the luggage all around him with consider- 
able satisfaction. His hand crept over the bags nearest 
him, and he examined the fastenings, their initials and 
addresses, and finally chose ore long leather case which 
bore the name of a gentleman of title. 

This was stowed away in the dress basket. There was 
room for more, and, growing greedy, he emerged from his 
hiding place and dived among the bags, taking care, as 
far as possible, to avoid disturbing their order in any way. 

One that looked like a lady's dressing-case was chosen 
next. His work now done, he sat on the side of the 
basket; but, growing nervous, he got inside and sst upon 
his trophies until the train slowed down, when he 
collapsed beneath the lid, drew in the straps, tightening 
them inside, and fixed the sham padlock. 

Foss thought the journey to Bristol would never end. 
He was in constant terror that the rascal would transfer 
his attention to the bigger trunks in his particular corner. 
But this did not happen; the thief was content with his 
haul, although he tried some skeleton keys on the best- 
looking tru near his basket. 

The train was perpetually slowing, and the thief was 
nervous. At last it came to a standstill, held up by @ 
signal outside a great junction. 

The door of the van suddenly opened and Detective 
Dele, poms his head in. 

"All serene?” he asked with a grin. 

But Foss did not answer. He only signed to him to 
go away. 

‘At Bristol there was a rash for luggage, and Daly, who 
had come down just to watch Foss, made his appearance 
in the crowd. 

There was a bag missing, and the guard looked very 
suspiciously at Mr. Foss; but the little man put his 
finger on his lip, and, taking Daly on one side, drew him 
towards the dress basket, which had been put on to the 
platform, and they both sat upon it. 

Daly understood now. 

The lady in the ermine came to claim her luggage, and 
seeing two men seated on it, drew back unobtrusively and 
waited. The train had gone on, and the station-master 
and the owner of the lost bag were in altercation; but, at 
last, the lady could wait no longer. 

She requested that her luggage should be taken to a cab. 

Imagine her astonishment when she herself was taken 
to the cab and her dress basket was kicked, banged, and 
rolled, and dragged into the lamp-room, where it was 
broken open and her accomplice dragged forth, much 
damaged and blecding from scratches. 

The woman made a good fight for it; but it was no 


use. 
And later Foss Ladin two hundred pounds; for in the 
house at Brixton y Harbury’s jewels were discovered, 
together with a heap of other y taken from railway 
vans during a period of three months. 

Needless to state, his jubilation and pride were almost 
ludicrous. Daly’s respect for him increased while his 
friendliness diminished ; and the officials at the “ Yard” 
wanted to know ‘‘ what the force was coming to” when 

ivate individuals could outwit the keenest police officers 
in this way. 

Next week; ‘‘The Secret of the Wood.” 
—— 

Inquirinc Penson: “What time did the hotel 
eatch fire?” 

Fireman: “Midnight.” 

Inquiring Person: “Everybody get out safely ?” 

Fireman: “All except the nig t-watchman. We 
souldn’t wake him up in time.” 


eet i ee 

“Why, I didn’t know you had weak eyes, 
Mortimer!” exclaimed his very best girl. 

“I haven't,” returned Mortimer, earnestly. aT 
bave come to ask your father for your hand to-night, 
and it is a penal offence to strike s person in the eye 
who is wearing glasses. 

—__—ojo—_—- 
HELD BY FATE, 

‘A man was accused of having stolen a pair of 
trousers. There were several witnesses, but the 
evidence was rather meagre, and so the accused was 

i He was told that he could go, but he 
remained. His lawyer, to whose successful defence 
he mainly owed his liberty, hinted to him again that 
he was free to depart, but still he stayed. 

There being no moro cases to be heard, the court 
was getting empty, when the lawyer, growing im- 
ag asked, with some asperity, why he didn’t go. 

injured, innocent man whispered in his ear: 

“The fact is, sir, I did not like to move till the 
witnesses had left the court.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because, sir, I have got the trousers on that I 


stale. 


Coliseum, has puzzled many learned men 066! 
ordinary public. She is brought on to the stage in @ boz, 
cased in machinery, and a flash of 110 volts of electricity 
is blared in front of her face without making her flinch. 
She is then wound up, and goes through the performance 
of a mechanical doll. She once stared at a row of judges 
for two hours without blinking. She ts only afraid of one 
thing—a sneeze /} 


the moto-girl. 
the deception, and so I am the moto-girl still. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


ey WHEN - | - NEARLY. 
ROKE: DOWN, fie hice 


[The Moto-Girl, who has been performing at ie ee 


Turre have been so many occasions on which I 


have nearly broken down, owing to the caprices 0 
the audience in ordinary theatres, that I har ly know 
which one has been nearest to bringing about that 
undesirable result; but it was in a 

Monterey, in Mexico, that I had the most nerve- 
breaking experience of all. 


ull-ring, at 


I was placed upon my tiny platform, four inches 


high, in the centre of the ring, to await the coming 
of a particularly ferocious bull. A loud flourish of 
trumpets announced his liberation. Dazed at first 
by the sudden light and the surging crowd, he made 
a wild rush rcund the ring. 


Then he saw poor little me, standing with my 


fixed smile in the middle of the arena, and he came 
near enough for me to feel his hot breath on my 
cheek. 


HOW I CHOSE MY CAREER. 
The spectators held their breath—and so did I— 


for the flicker of an eyelid meant death. 


But the bull stood still for what seemed like ages 


to me; then he turned tail, and went off to try to find 
comesieing which he better understood than a moto- 
girl. 


Ever since I was quite small I have been able to 


make my whole body taut and stiff by the exercise 
of a very small amount of will-power. 


Some time ago, in Havana, where I was then 


living, there was a steam merry-go-round with an 
organ attached, and a ludicrous figure of a black 
boy chained on, whose arms were moved by 
machinery in imitation of a human being engaged 
in grinding out the music. 


I was very much amused at this quaint figure, and 


in a spirit of bravado I backed myself to take the 
ps of the mechanical black boy, who was, I need 


ardly tell you, a favourite subject for the practical 


jokes of the children of the neighbourhood. 


I was clothed like the black boy, blacked to match, 
and affixed to the organ. 

Then the crank began to work, and—well, I was 
People said flattering things about 


Perhaps the hardest part of my act is that when 
I have to pretend to nearly fall over into the foot- 
lights, slanting stiffly and suddenly over at a very 
acute angle. It always causes considerable alarm 
to the audience, and I may confess that it is not 
without its anxious moments to myself. 

It has never, however, been disastrous so far but 
once; whilst 4 panager was conducting me across 
the temporary bridge from the stage to the stalls, 
which goes over the orchestra, the plank gave way, 
and we both fell heavily on to an anfortunate 
violinist, flattening him completely; although I was 
much bruised and shaken, I was fished out as stiff 
and immobile as ever. 

A burly Vermont farmer once wanted to examine 
my feet, despite the protest of his good wife—and it 
hurt me more than bein on my head by a 
sceptical New Yorker, = wii to be quite sure 
that I wasn’t breakable. People often strike matches 
in my face, to try and make me start. 


MY FACE SOUNDLY SMACKED. 


On another occasion a lady in the stalls screwed 
her handkerchief up into a ball and threw it at me, 
hitting me somewhat ge oer | on the cheek. She had 
hoped that the sudden shock would make me betray 
myself ‘'f blinking, but she was not successful. 

Once I had my face soundly smacked by an in- 

uisitive member of the audience. “May we kiss 
the doll?” asked two young men on one occasion. 

“Yes,” replied my manager with great presence of 
mind, “if you don’t mind an electric shock.” They 
aint ee 

n Spain a man once seized me roughly by the jaw, 
and, although I exerted all my ee, loka 
mouth wide open. I felt like shrieking out, but 
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had the presence of mind to 
keep my mouth open until 
my manager, placing one 
hand on top of my head and 


One of my most awful 
adventures was when m 


Miss DORIS CHERTNEY, hat went crooked during the 


“The Moto-Girl,” performance. I knew it was 
hemes Ss ae see it waa 
: croo ut I dare not move 
my hand to put it straight. Your lad i 
app osiaie re agonins I endured. leila 
; ough I am only on the stage for fifteen mi 
it takes me two anda half hours to get ready. fachawn 
ordinary cout paints, my wax-doll-like complexion is 
obtained by the use of hot pigments most carefull 
applied. 

I once had a most exciting adventure in a N 
York dry goods store. The establishment was eine 
robbed in a most mysterious manner night after ni;ht 
and the head of the firm asked my manager if I 
weul endeavour to locate the thief. 

.was accordingly “made up” as one of th 

fashionably-dressed wax-models of the store, and, 


taking my place in the middle of a group of realiy 


lifeless figures, was left to await developments. 
I soon perceived that the night watchman was 


evidently an accomplice of a party of thieves outsi/le 


the building, but this discovery was far from the 


end of my adventure. 


The villainous watchman happened to stumble 
against me, and I fell, at about the same angle as | 


do on the stage, over one of the counters. The 
watchman never suspected anything, and, picking me 


up and standing me on my feet again, made his 


exit to another part of the store. 


I quickly produced my pass-key, went out into the 
street, and told my tale to a group of detectives who 
were waiting for me. The thieves were captured, and 
the proprietors of the store presented me with a 
cheque for a thousand dollars as a reward for my 
adventurous night’s work. 

6 ‘ Bin ONLY THING I! FEAR. 

nee, in Berlin, a case was brought by anoth 
mechanical doll of home manufacture e painst me, anil 

I was carried into court in my full war paint. The 
judges wished to confer privately on the case, and 
ordered the court to be cleared. 

“You need rt minors the doll,” said the usher to 
my manager, will prop it up against the rail of 
tho desk!” "Bo, for two mortal hoe, I had to erin 
rigid, listening to the legal controversy of five judges, 
who, from time to time, referred contemptuously tv 

that doll over there,” and stared straight at me. 

ee never — a noe and, although I 

my case, when the facts ed out, I 
ee that I did not care. a ie 
you want to know how it’s done—well, I cannot 
really tell you. Medical men talk wisely of catalepsy 
and all sorts of other mysterious things with difficult 
names. I aimply know this—during my stage per 
formance I seem to be a different person to myself. 

: never Sperpes I have no sort of fear, and | 

lo not think I am so sensitive to pai 
either on the stage or off. = eee 

There is only one thing of which I am real'r 
afraid—catch: cold. A moto-girl with a sncezo 


would be hopeless! B i 
this happen ine ut, luckily, I have never had 


x fest started in ) . th, 
e moto - girl 
profession. pete a 


oe fo 
Sterta: “What is the rule of three?” 
Bella: “That one of them ought to go home, dear.” 
ae a oy 
“I woticep, Ella, that you were eating your 
pudding far too fast. There was once a litle bor 
who choked through doing that; before he had finished 
his | posting, even.” 
what did they do wi 
pudding, Anmty}" y do with the rest of the 
Biers 
. NINETEEN AND NINE. 

I sxovutp have been here long before this,” said 
the visitor, as he entered the doctor's consulting- 
room; “but you know how these things get put off!” 

Here he was seized with a fit of coughing. 

A nasty cough,” said the doctor critically; “but 
a ea gel 

just came round——” resumed th ger. 
But the doctor cut him short. epee 

Say no more,” he said. “I understand your case 
perfectly. Just puff out your chest, and say ‘ninety- 
nine’ in a deep voice.” 5 

It’s all right, doctor,” said the visitor. “That 
cough comes from chewing tobacco—a bad habit, I 
admit. But what I have to say is ‘nineteen and 
ninepence.’ That's the amount you owe the gas com- 
pany, and I’m their collector!” 

Then the doctor began to hatch vile projects for 
spreading an epidemic amongst collectors. 


Thousands of boys read THE SCOUT, but there’s not a milKesop amongst them, 
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THE ONLY WAY. 

It happened in the wait- 
ing-room of a suburban 
railway station. One of the occupants was an old man, 
and very angry. The other was a youth, who sat 
behind his paper and contentedly puffed his pipe, 
despite the incessant coughs from the old man and 
the continual glare first at himself and then at the 
notice on the wall. 

“Do you know, sir, this is a waiting-room, and the 
notice says, ‘No smoking’?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” snapped the old man, “what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“There is but one solution, sir, to the problem,” 
said the youth between puffs. “ Remove the notice.” 

And he kept on smoking. 


SOC 


“Anp you have no brothers or sisters?” 
Little Edna: “No, ma’am. I'm all the children 


we've got!” 
lOc 
Mrs. Upton: “I trust that we shall get along very 
nicely, Nora. I am not at all difficult to suit.” 
Nora (the new maid): “No, ma’am; that’s what I 
thought the minute I set eyes on the master.” 
_——_OCo 


WHILE THERE'S LIFE THERE’S HOPE. 

“On, Jack, have you seen father?” 

“Yes; I have come straight here from his office.” 

“And did he give his consent?” 

“TI couldn’t quite make out. He seemed disinclined 
to commit himself definitely.” 

“Why, what did he say?” 

“He didn’t say anything at all.” 

“Did you ask him?” 

“T said, ‘Sir, I wish to marry your daughter. Have 
I your consent?’ He turned, and looked at me a 
minute. Then he began to grow red in the face, and 
then he grabbed me and threw me over the banisters, 
and before I could ask him again he had slammed 
his door and locked it; but he didn’t say anything 
either way.” 


SOC 
MacistTrateE (sarcastically): “Did you ever earn a 
shilling in your life?” 
Vagrant: “Oh, yes; I voted for your honour 
once.” 
lOc 


Farmer: “Wanter marry my darter, eh? Why, 
sonny, you ain’t able to keep yourself yet!” 

Sonny: “No; but I almost kin, and I'd think she'd 
be able to help.” 

COC 
SURE SIGN. 

An American tourist visited one of our ancient 
English cities, and, while walking about the streets 
admiring the wonderful architecture, he was startled 
by the loud clanging of the fire-alarm bell. 

Seeing others run he ran, too, and presently found 
himself one of a crowd gathered ta witness the depar- 
ture of the local fire-engine. In a very short time 
it dashed dut of the yard, and disappeared down the 
street in a whirl of dust and smoke. 

With a view to gathering information, the Yankee 
addressed himself to a man in the crowd: 

“Say, mister, I suppose in an old place like this, 
containing so many timber-fronted houses, you often 
have a fire?” 

“Pretty often,” assented the man. 

“How often, now, does a fire occur?” asked the 
Yankee. 

“Every time that bell rings,” replied the man, 
nodding towards the bell-tower. 

_SOC 

Epitor: “Isn’t there something the matter with 
the feet in this poem?” 

Slouchat: “Sir, I am a poet, not a chiropodist!” 


>_—_O0Cc 


Litrte Ernen: “Mamma, when the fire goes out, 

where does it go?” 
_ Mrs. Gaylord: “I don’t know, dear. You might 
iat as well ask me where your father goes when 
he goes out!” 
COC 
NOT STUMPED. 

Tuene is a story told that, when the renowned 
Mrs. Siddons was playing in the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, she, as Lady Macbeth, came to that part 
where a drum should sound, and she exclaims, “A 
drum! a drum! Macbeth doth come!” 

There was some difficulty or neglect in obtaining 
the necessary instrument, and, to her amazement, a 
trumpet sounded. 

She immediately saw how absurd it would be to 
say “drum” while the well-known sound of the 
trumpet met the ears of the vast audience. So she 
said, “A trumpet! a trumpet!” then stopped short, 
not knowing how to rhyme it, when a voice from the 
gallery called out, “Macbeth doth stump it!” At 
which the house broke out into one peal of Jaughter 
and applause, and the tragedienne advanced to the 
a ts and bowed her acknowledgment for the 
relief. 


——. 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


THEN THE ARTIST FLEW. 

Tus struggling artist with the straggling locks 
had brought his masterpiece for the approval of the 
great collector, and was now awaiting his decision. 

“It is not a bad representation of the interior of 
a coal-mine,” said the patron of talent. 

“Sir,” said the artist, “it is not intended to be a 
coal-mine. You are looking at the back of the 
picture. There, now,” he continued, as he turned it 
round. “A bird’s-eye view of Margate!” 

The collector looked at him sternly. 

“Tf your picture represents a bird’s-eye view of any- 
where, all I can say is that I am thankful I am not 
a bird!” -o 

COC 

Tue Proressor: “Yes, a caterpillar is the most 
voracious of living things. In a month it will eat 
about six hundred times its own weight.” 

Deaf Parent: “Whose boy did you say he was?” 

COC 
FOUL PLAY.} 

Two Irishmen were asking each other conundrums 
one day, and when their supply ran out Pat 
suggested that they should make some up. 

“All right,” said Mike. “Here’s one. Phwhat is 
it thot goes around a barn-yard in feathers and on 
two legs and barking like a dog?” 

“My, thot’s hard. I give it up,” answered Pat, 
after some moments of thinking. “Phwhat’s the 
answer ?” 

“A chicken.” 

“My, that’s foine; but how’d the barking of a 
dog get in there?” inquired Pat. 

“Oh, I just put that in to make it harder.” 


SOO 
A SHILLING IN THE HAND. 


“ 

Majestic Person: “ Do you know, my lad, that every British 
boy has a chance of becoming Prime Minister?” 

Youngster (thoughtfully): ‘ Well, I’U sell my chances for 
@ shilling.” 

COC 
VERY SIMPLE, 

Tue niathematical professor became engaged to a 
charming yirl, and one day they made an excursion 
into the country with several friends. 

The irl picked a daisy, and, looking roguishly at 
her fiancé, fccen to pull off the petals, saying: “He 
loves me not; he loves me.” 

“That is needless trouble you are giving yourself,” 
said the professor, “you should count up the petals 
of the flower, and, if the total is an uneven number, 
the answer will be in the negative; if an even 
number, in the affirmative.” 


COC 

“ Jonn.” 

The footman declined his head deferentially. 

“John, step towards Fido and speak a kind word 
to him, to make him wag his tail. He has had no 
exercise to-day.” 

Oc 
EXTREMES MEET. 

A HUNGRY young cyclist had put up for the night 
at a wayside inn, and found the supper rather scanty, 
the most substantial part of it being a single sausage- 
roll. With a fault-finding look and gesture, he called 
the innkeeper to his side. 

“Ts that the best a can do in the way of 
sausage-rolls?” he asked. ; 

“Why,” said the host, “isn’t it good?” 

“Oh! it’s good enough, perhaps; but the ends of 
it don’t suit me.” 

“The ends? What’s the matter with them?” 

“Too near together,” said the hungry youth, and 
the innkeeper took the hint. 


Britain bas a big Empire, a big Navy, and last but not least, 
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BEHIND THE BARS. 


SHE was a very liitle girl. 
and she had charge of 


a still smaller boy, her baby brother, Jim. Timidly 


of the booking-office windows at 
she asked how much the fare 
told her, and she moved 


approaching one 
Ciapham Junction, 
was to Waterloo. The clerk 
away. 

But presently sho returned, and made the same 
innocent inquiry, once more to be informed with the 
same courtesy. A few minutes later she was there 
again. ; 

* Look here, my little girl,” said the clerk, “this 
is the third time you've asked mo the same question ! 

“Yes, sir,” said the little girl, “I know that; but 
Jim likes to see you peep out at your window, 
because there’s a lot of bars across it, and he says it’s 
just like being at the Zoo!” 


—_ OC 


“Anp we have one baby,” said the meek man who 
was applying for lodgings. “ Will mind it?” 

“Mind it?” snapped the thin-faced lady. “Of 
course not. Do you think I'm a nurse?” 


_—_0Cco 


Two men met in the street the other day, and one 
said to the other, “ Why are you not working, Jones?” 
“Well, do you seo,” said Jones, “I work at a 
place putting spots on dominoes, and I am playing 
to-day becauso they are making nothing but double 
blanks !” 
Sr a1 OL al 
ASSASSINS, 

Scene: A railway carriage. 

First Artist: “Children don’t seem to me to sell 
now as they used.” 

Second Artist (in a hoarse whisper): “Well, I was 
at Stodge’s yesterday; he had just knocked off three 
little girls’ heads, horrid raw things, when a dealer 
came in, sir, bought ’em directly, took ‘em away, 
wet as they were, on a stretcher, and wanted Stodge 
to let him have some moro next week.” 

Old Lady (putting her head out of the window and 
shrieking): “Guard, stop the train and let me out, 
or I'll be murdered!” 

_—_OoCX 

“On, well, my dear,” observed he to his wife, 
“you will find that there are a great many worse 
men in the world than I am.” 

“How can you be so cynical?” replied his wife, 
reproachfully. 

Sg) OL 


Kinpreart: “So your father’s ill, and can’t work? 
It’s very hard to have the breadwinner ill.” 

The Kid: “Yes, sir; but it might ’a’ been wuss. 
It might have been mother, an’ she’s butter-an’-cheese- 
an’- meat-an’- taters-an’- coal-an’- boots-an’- clothes-an’- 
rent-winner all in one.” 

>__ OCH; 
ENCORE 

WHEN a famous lecturer was on a tour in the 
United States, he was one day approached by a young 
man, who thanked him most earnestly for his lecture 
the previous night, saying: 

“I never enjoyed myself more in my life.” 

The pleased lecturer grasped his admirer’s hand. 

“I am glad,” he said, “that my humble effort 
pleased you so much.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “it gave me immense 
pleasure. You see, I am engaged to a girl, and her 
family all went to your show, and I had her at 
home all to myself. It was a happy evening—thank 
you so much. Do lecture again soon!” 

am) Ol oe 

“TI arn’? got no money, your worship,” exclaimed 
a coster who was fined ten shillings the other day 
for disorderly conduct, “but if you'll take it out in 
Sone ie things could be harranged as hamical as 

sible.” 
ye Sl OC€< 

HE (bitterly): “Your answer would be different if 
I were rich enough to shower sovereigns upon 
you. 

She (resentful): “It might be different, possibly, if 
you covered me so completely that I couldn’t see 
ou. 
* OC 

DECEIVED. 


THERE is a certain inspector of schools who prides 
himself on his method of examining. In a kindly 
fatherly way he gathered a very young class about 
him, and soon had their open-eyed, breathless 
attention. 

“Now, suppose that you and I were playing a 
game of marbles,” he said to Jimmy Green. “ 
have ten marbles, and I have eight.” The class 
gathered closer round. “At the end of the game you 
have won half of my marbles, and, of course, I want 
to play again, to win them back.” The pupils 
preswed even nearer. “At the end of the second 
game I win half of those you now have. Tell me”— 
excitement waxed intense—“tell me,” he continued 
“how many marbles are you left with?” : 

With a look of inexpressible disgust the boy 
addressed fell back. “Why, Billy.” he said, “blowed 
if it ain’t sums!” 


a BIG BUDGET 
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The Prevalence 
of “Piffle” 


More Holiday 
Reading 
from Our 
Pet Pessimist. 

Or course, I write a lot of it myself. Ono has got 
to nowadays to scratch an alleged living as 8 
journalist (Pearson's Weekly company always ex- 
cepted). ut is it piffle to say that piffling is the 
adjective that best describes a lot of the stuff exuded 

in modern journalism? I think not. 

Among the many lame excuses put forward for the 
defeat, nay, rout, of our runners in the Marathon 
Race, surely the most halting, the most piffling ever 
advanced was that our men were adversely atfected 
by the weather. 

Good gracious! Certainly it was a hot day, bat 
in no way abnormally so, and is it seriously to 
contended that our men lost because of a climate to 
all the vagaries of which they have been accustomed 
since childhood? 

Piffle, ladies and gentlemen, rank pifile. 

Then from one Press quarter there emanated the 
amazing suggestion that we should show our love of 
fair play by allowing a _ person who had outraged 
every canon of sport and sportsmanship, and had, 
therefore, been ignominiously disqualified, to compete 
against the man he had deliberateiy fouled. 

Piffle fails in any way adequately to describe such 
preposterous pucrility. And, in truth, criticism in 
the Press has sunk to a low ebb. The bulk of 
reviews of books, plays. music, or pictures are not 
worth notice, which might also be said of the things 
criticised. 

Scarce a day passes that we are not told by the 
critics of the arrival of a new Dickens or Thackeray, 
a second Reynolds or Gainsborough, a risen Jenny 
Lind or Patti, a Liszt or Paganini. Sugar-coated 
piffe—that is the modern critical “ pill.” 


NO BRILLIANT NOVELISTS NOWADAYS. 


However, if the critics pifile, they have cften to 
deal with piffle. 

Take literature, or, at least, fiction—the bulk of 
modern novels are sheer piffe. I think a fair test 
of a novelist’s powers is his ability to create a 
character that becomes, so to speak, a world-word. 

I don’t know how many characters have been drawn 
by novelists during the last twenty years—millions, 
probably—but of the whole lot of them only two have 
impressed themselves upon the public _mind—and 
these are Sherlock Holmes and Captain Kettle. The 
myriad rest. have passed into an oblivion from which 
nothing will ever rescue them. 

Much the same may be said in regard to the other 
arts. Of plays produced during the last twenty 
years Charlie's Aunt alone has won world-wide 
success; in painting, no picture has caught the 
world’s eyes in the way that “The Derby Day,” of 
Frith, or the “Bubbles,” of Millais, did; in music 
Sir Edward Elgar alone during the last twenty years 
has commanded more than parochial atiention. 

Piffling bocks, piffing plays, piffling pictures, 
piffiing music, that is the sorry tale of the last twenty 
years. 

There are other directions in which piffle is 
prevalent. It is eepecially so in the churches. Why 
won't the modern man go to church? Because, as 
8 rule, he will only hear piffie preached by a piffler, 
who is afraid or incapable cf being earnest, of “letting 
himself go,” who avoids all vital matters, and con- 
cerns himself only with piffling topics, whether such 
and such a sentence in the Bible should have a “the” 
in it or not, and so on. 


OURS IS THE AGE OF PIFFLE. 


The pifflers in the pulpits drive more men from 
religion than ever did all the arguments of Charlies 
Bradlaugh and other great infidels. 

The law is, always was, and, probably, always will 
be, “a hase,” but lecal piffle in the way of ‘absurd 
teqhnicalities seems to be increasing rather than 
decreasing, while, as for the utterances of some o: 
our judges—but, steady, the Buffs. 

For a real hot-bed of piffe. however, commend me 
to Parliament, where the general rule is apparently 
that the less a man knows about a subject the more 
he talks about it. 

Labour M.P.’s lay down the law on naval and 
military problems, soldier M.P.’s discourse learnedly 
on sewage farms, lawyer M.P.’s inform us on com- 
mercial questions, and commercial M.P.’s tell us all 
they don't know about the management of infant 
echools. 

Piffle, piffle everywhere. Piffle in the Press, piffie 
in the pulpits. piMe in Parliament, piffle on the 
book-shelves, piffle on the stage. piffle in the concert- 
rooms, piffle in the galleries, piffe in the home. 

History has known all sorts of ages, the Stone 
Age, the Pope's Age, the Gelden Age; curs is the 
Age of Piffle, and as such will be known to posterity. 


When you take a trip to 


ATTENTION has recently 
been called to the subject 
of military punishments by 
the cases, first, of tho 
Scottish volunteer who was 
(quite illegally) “drummed 
out” of his regiment, and, 
second, of Jo Francis 
Maguire, who, after being 
discharged from the 
Bournemouth Cliff murder case, 
by court-martial, and sentenced 
desertion from the Army. 

At least, in the latter case, some of the newspapers 
made a good deal of the fact that Maguire was parad 
before his regiment of Life Guards to hear the finding 
and sentence of the court-martial pronounced. 

As a matter of fact, Maguire was treated precisely 
as any other soldier sentenced by court-martial would 
have been. All court-martial sentences on soldiers 
are promulgated—that is, published—in the presence 
of the culprit and the regiment—in very serious cases, 
of the garrison—to which he belongs. 

The proceedings are quite simple, and there is no 
degradation of the prisoner further than that of the 
publicity he undergoes. 

The prisoner appears under escort, wearing uniform, 
but no accoutrements, and the troops, having been 
formed up in a convenient order for hearing the pro- 
ceedings and sceing the prisoner, the adjutant, or 
other staff officer, reads the charge, and the finding, 
sentence, and confirmation of the court-martial. 

Just before the sentence is pronounced the prisoner 
is ordered to step forward, and his head-drees is 
removed, to be replaced after the confirmation has 
been announced, when he is marched away to dis- 


was afterwards tried 
to imprisonment for 


appear for a more or less lengthencd period from his | 


comrades’ ken. 


Officers and men are liable to practically the game | 


punishments, though in one or two cases the formal 
terms of the sentence are different. Thus, for offences 
of a disgraceful nature an officer is “ cashiered,” 
a private “discharged with ignominy.” 

e court-martial punishments for officers, in order 
of severity, are death; penal servitude, imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, cashiering, dismissal, 
forfeiture of seniority of rank, reprimand, or severe 
reprimand. 

In the case of N.C.O.’s and privates, the punish- 


are required to do their 


When “Tornmys” 
a "Naughty Boy. 


How Soldiers are 
Punished, 


ments are as follows : Death, 
penal servitude, imprison- 
ment, with or without 
hard labour, discharge with 
ignominy, reduction to a 
lower grade or to the 
ranks, forfeitures, fines, or 
stoppages. 

he last - named alone 
calla for comment. A court- 
martial can eentence a soldier to forfeit any decora- 
tions, rewards, pension to which he may be, or will 
become, entitled, and also to forfeit any service he 
can count towards pension or discharge. 

In regard to fines, they can only be inflicted fcr 
drunkenness (an offence seldom tried by court-martial), 
but the soldier may be put under stoppages of pay 
until ha has made good any damage or loss for which 
he is responsible, which amounts to practically the 
same thing as a fine. But a soldier cannot, like a 
civilian, be sentenced to so many days imprisonment 
or a fine. 

Death is, of course, the supreme penalty, but it 
would very seldom be carried out nowadays by tho 
military authorities, except on active service. 

The purely military offences for which a soldier is 
liable to death in peace time are few in number, 
and scarcely, if ever, committed. On the other hand, 
if a soldier commits an offence which is also a crimo 
under civil law and punishable by death, as, for 
example, murder, then, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, he would be handed over to the civil 
power and dealt with as civilian. 

Flogging still exists in the British Army, but only 
in military prisons, and under practically the same 
conditions as govern the administration of the “eat” 
in civilian gaols. 

So far only court-martial punishments have Lxp 
mentioned, but N.C.O.’s and privates aro liable to 
summary punishment by the commanding officer cf 
the corps. N.C.0.'s, however, can only be reprimandc] 
or deprived of acting or lance rank, while the chief 
summary punishments for the private are “sells” 
(short terme of imp?isonment in the cells attached 
to the guard-room), confinement to barracks, whif 
carries with itextra drill, prohibition from the canteen, 
and other tolerably unpleasant consequences, and fines 
for drunkenness. 

Such are the official punishments of Tommy Atkins, 
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duty—that is the long and Lie 
short of it. . . 

A few short years of married life, and that which 
was a labour of love becomes a task, a bit of drudgery, 
and there you have the secret if you take the woman's 
view-point. If, on the other hand, you take the 
masculine view, the duty of working hard and earning 
a salary, which was a pleasure in the early days of 
wedlock, because it brought delight to a young bride, 
in a very few years evolves into a hard, grinding 
task, which makes a man soulless and conscienceless. 

All this is very sad, but, alas! it is only too true. 
And it gives rise to those confidences between women, 
and the talks abcut, “I have to do this, I have to 
do that.” Amongst men it encourages those visite to 
the taproom which oftentimes have such deplorable 
results. 

Does all this just mean that matrimony is a galling 
yoke after ita earliest delights, its fascinations, its 
glamour have faded away? Or are the individuals 
themselves entirely to blamef 

That matrimony is a galling yoke no one dare say. 
It is a natural condition, and s natural condition 
cannot be a galling thing. If it ever develops into a 
galling yoke, the couple concerned have made it s0, 
unwittingly, perhaps, but they have managed to do 
it all the same. 

The losing sight of the sweetheart in the wife and 
the effacement of the lover in the husband has a lot 
to do with the matter in all likelihood. If into the 
new home could be carried a trifle of the romance, 
the sentiment of the coals ang days, and if it could 
be kept there, we should hear a great deal less 
feminine grumbling and masculine pessimism. 

True it is that there are many things in married 
life that worry and annoy, but is there not such a 
thing as patience? And have bearing and enduring 
no pisces in our married life of today? Just at first 
the duties of married life are taken up in lighter 
vein, and are performed as labours cf love, pure and 
simple—a woman does not, then, murmur into a 
neighbour's ear, “I have to do this, I must do that.” 
“Xo,” she says to herself, “I love to do it.” Why 
cannot that be her watchword all along? 

In like manner, at first, a man does not think it 
a hardship to werk hard and earn a salary, only to 
lay it in his wife's hand, confident that she will put 
it to the best possible use. No, he loves to do that. 
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it,” referring to her domestic 
- . _tasks, or a man imaz:res 
he “has to do it,” referring to his work, that very 
moment romance dies out of their life. They are 
no longer husband and wife living together, but a 
man and woman living with each other by sancticn 
of the law or of the Church. They have ceased to be 
chums, companions, and are but units striving to do 
as little as possible for each other's benefit, comfort, 
and happiness. , 

Matrimony never yet was a bed of roses, but it necd 
not be a couch of thistles. In matrimony, as in most 
things, there is a medium, a happy medium; but 
how few ever find it, or, having found it, are content 
to let well alone? ’ 

They say that the first year of wedded life is t¥ 
hardest to get through with on account of the multitude 
of things which the one party has to find out about 
the other, and then get accustomed to. But the pity 
is that the other years of wedded life evidently cann«t 
be moulded on the pattern of the first year, for usually 
during that year, trying as it may be, there is no 
tiring of doing duty out of pure love. The woman 
during that year works, and loves to work, for is it 
not all done to please her husband? The husband 
delights in bringing home his salary, and, if possible. 
idan it advanced, because it pleases his wife and 

ives her a greater meed of comfort happiness, and 
uxury. — 

There is no growl, “I have to do this,” during the 
first year. Man and woman alike say the same thing, 
“T love to do this.” 

The terrible pity is too often that this “lovinz 
to do things” is so evanescent, and so swiftly pass:s 
away as experience of married life is gained, until it 
evolves into “having to do things” in the end, and 
that makes all the difference. 

Happily, there are many couples living. who have 
been married long years, who yet love to do things so 
that the other party may be pleased. But, alas: in 
most cases the duty, done in love at first, develcps 
into a hard, grinding task, which is done grudgingly — 
hence the grumbling and long faces spoken of at the 
beginning of this article. 

There is a very excellent moral somewhere about, 
and it might be well for some married people t@ 
ferret it out and act upon it. It would make theid 
married life like one long honeymoon. 
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With a startled exclamation, Rosemary Ireland rose to 
her knees in the middle of the Northern Pacific track and 
atared dazedly after the train, which retreated with what 
seomed relentless deliberation into the swiftly descending 
bight; then, hurriedly scrambling to her feet, she ran 
down the line, waving her arms and calling frantically 
at the top of her healthy young lungs. 

But the distance between her and the train seis 
increased, and at last, realising the futility of her chase, 
she stopped, and with sinking heart watched the dark, 
sinuous y gradually leseen in size until a sudden curve 
hid it from her sight. 

With a sigh for her folly and forlorn condition, she 
moved off the track on to the uneven prairie, but keeping 
near enough to see the rails glimmering in the f a 
light. Seating herself on a boulder, she mentally reviewe 
her position, 

It was strange enough in all conscience for a young 
English girl, away from her own country for the first time 
in a short and uneventful life, to be suddenly deposited 
upon the permanent way emongr the “Bad Lands” of 
Northern Dakota. And it had happened so = me 
They were side-tracked to allow the east-bound mail to 
pass, and she was at the rear car, sitting on the edge of 
the platform, her feet dangling comfortably over the 
elge, enjoying the cool, fresh air, when with a sudden 
jerk, unlike its usual smooth glide, the train moved 
forward, precipitating her with appalling promptness on 
to the track below. 

She ruefully acknowledged it was entirely her own 
fault, the coloured porter having paternally cautioned her 
against falling but, with the heedlessness of youth, she 
had only smiled serenely, and continued to sit there and 
admire the view, until now she was part of this very land- 
scape in an unexpected and unwelcome manner. 

Shivering in the cool spring night, she rose and looked 
uneasily about her. The “ Bad Lands,” im and sinister 
enough by day, took with dusk additional horrors to their 
grisly outlines. The twisted volcanic shapes, suggestive 
of petrified monstrosities, loomed threateningly in_ the 
ghostly half-light, and the brooding silence was horrible in 
its eerieness to the nervous, imaginative girl. 

Seized with a sudden, inexplicable panic, she regained 
the track and tore like one possessed over the ground, in 
hopes of seeing the twinkling lights of a township round 
the bend. 

But, alas! nothing save the scarred and fantastic shapes 
rearing themselves against the darkening sky met her 
eyes, stretching, so it seemed, into eternity on either side, 
and, turning, she listlessly retraced her steps, trying to 
remember how far it seemed from their last stopping-place. 

‘True, there were here and there along the line boards 
with fanciful names painted on them, which the coloured 
porter had told her were stations; but of these futile 
attempts at civilisation the train took no notice, but swung 
contemptuously past. Possibly in years to come there 
wraiths of outposts might materialise into sturdy, flourish- 
oa het but at present the name was all that was there. 

y now the night had closed down, and in the clear 

ether, stars ap in brilliant clusters, shedding a faint 
tadiance, which presently vanished in the whiter glory of a 
belated moon; and far away, yet very distinct in the 
ee came the faint bark, repeated at intervals, of a 
covote, 
, Rosemary paused at last, and clasped her hands despair- 
ingly, fear, intangible but penetrating, possessing her. 
She was young, barely one-and-twenty, and of the country 
the was in knew Title save the porter’s a paige 
tales of bygone days—stories more remarkable for their 
willie and blood-curdling incidents than for actual 
eracity. 

A vision of hereelf surrounded by coyotes—she hadn't 
the faintest idea what they might be; wolves, she sup- 
posed, or perhaps worse—their green eyes blazing, and 

e, slavering jaws open to devour her, took such vivid 
possession of her mind that she cried aloud, and, crouch- 
ing to the earth, moaned and hid her face. 

As she lay sobbing, a little insistent sound stole into her 
ears, and at first she took it for the wild throbbing of her 

uring heart. But the sound increased in volume, 
deals ae itself into the rhythmical drumming of 

§ hoofs. 
. orig 4 sat up, and with new-born hope listened 
intently; then, afire with the thought of speedy deliver- 
ance, she sprang to her feet, and with desperate energy 
B4ve forth a vigorous “ Coo-eo!"” 

At first there was no answer, only the steady thuddin 
coming ever stronger and nearer. She called again, an 
then—was it but the echo of her own voice among the 

» or did an answering shout come back? Once more 
the cried, and this time there could be no doubt. She 

been hesed, and help was at hand. 

Breathless with expectation, she waited, and even as she 
TeJoiced a sudden terrifying thought seized her, dashing 

r hopes to the ground. Supposing it were an Indian— 
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a Sioux, an Apache, or a 
Mchawk—with fine ignorance 
of existing and vanished 
tribes—ready to scalp 
her or carry her off to his 
wigwam P” 

The horse came ever nearer, 
and, momentarily paralysed 
with fright, the girl made no 
effort to escape until it was 
almost upon her. Then with 
a spasm of fear she dashed 
blindly forward, until a ring- 
ing ‘“ Who’s there? What's 
the matter?” in un- 
mistakably Saxon accents 

ierced the darkness and 

rought her up _ trembling 
and ashamed of her unreason- 
ing panic. 

“jilere—oh, here!” she 
called, and the next moment 
the starlight showed her the rider and horse. 

“What is it?” demanded the masculine voice in utter 
astonishment. “In Heaven’s name, what are you doing 


here?” 
“Q-oh! I was so frightened. . I—I thought 
“T—I fell 


you were an Indian,” was the sobbing answer. 
off the train.” 

“Fell off the train?” repeated the horseman incredu- 
lously. ‘Well, of all things—— And were you hurt?” 
he inquired when she explained. 

“N-no. Fortunately, I fell lightly. Only my hands 
are a trifle scratched with the cinders, but it’s nothing. 


What am I todo? I have no money, for the cousin with 
whom I’m traveliing carries the purse. So how can I 
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go on?” 
“Where are you bound for, anyhow?” he inquired. 
“Helena. Is it far?” 
“Far? Well, I guess so,” and his voice sounded the 


amusement ehe could not see on his face. “And you can’t 
go there to-night, that’s certain. I'd take you to the next 
stop, but we've had a tough day, and Beeswing is too 
done to carry a double load that distance. See here,” he 
continued after a pause, while she waited expectantly, 
“T've a shanty a little way off where you can rest a bit 
and catch the first mail going west in the morning. 
Your relative will probably telegraph up and down the 
lino when it’s discovered you're missing, and they'll all 
be on the look-out for you. Meanwhile, 1'l do what I can 
for you. Will you trust me?” 

Trust him? Aye, would she, for at the sound of bis 
deep, pleasant voice all her fears had vanished, and she 
felt such a curious overwhelming confidence in her un- 
known protector that she would have followed him to the 
world's end if need be. 

With a swift movement he tossed her lightly to the 
saddle. 

“If you will lean against me, #0, you will find it 
casicr,” came the quiet, level voice again. “And I can 
hold you more steadily,” he continued, passing an arm 
about the slender, lissom waist. “ Now, Beeswing, off we 
go. Home, old lady—home.” 

Presently, as the mare’s easy stride carried them on- 
wards, an irrepressible chuckle broke from the girl lying 
so contentedly against him. 

“T can’t help laughing,” she explained, “when I think 
of Cousin Susan’s horror when she finds I’m gone. She's 
very proper, and I think she'd die if she could see me 
now. 

Another spasm of mirth shook her, so that the man 
smilod in sympathy with her merriment. 

“Ts it long since you left England?” he inquired after a 
pause. 

“Only ten days. But, now, how did you know I was 
English?” she demanded, sitting upright in her astonish- 
ment. 

“It’s not difficult,” he explained, with an amused laugh. 
“Your accent would give you away anywhere; it is so 
essentially un-American.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she assented. “It’s nearly always 
possible to tell from what country a person comes by the 
voice, though I shouldn't have thought you were an 
American,” she added ; “ you don’t talk the very least bit 
like the men I’ve heard lately.” 

“Oh, we don’t all talk like the Easterners!” he said 
lightly. “And from what part of England do you come? 
I have a sort of notion it is from one of the southern 
counties.” 

“Quite right,” she said delightedly. “How clever of 
you to guess! I come from Abbot’s Marley, Southshire, 
and my name is Rosemary Ireland. Now won't you tell 
me who you are?” 

As she spoke she felt a sudden thrill run through him, 
and the arm holding her perceptibly trembled. But his 
voice was steady enough when he answered. 

“They call me ‘Lone Jim’ here, and I'm a stockman, 
or cowboy, a8 we are termed. For behind those extra- 
ordinary hills lie great pasture lands, and I am one of 
many on a large cattle-raising ranch.” 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed, “and so you are a cowboy! 
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“Why, what did you think we were like?” he queried 
with some amusement. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said vaguely; “ but somehow I 
always thought you rode at full gallop and always fired off 
your pistols as you went! In all the pictures of you I've 
ever reen you do it.” 

He laughed—a deep, low note of thorough enjoyment. 

“You mustn’t believe all those illustrated magazines,” 
he replied. “We're a quiet enough lot on the whole, 
though sometimes a boy will burst out and make things 
hum a bit. You—you—” He hesitated, then continued 
more firmly : “ You spoke just now of Abbot’s Marley, in 
Southshire. I—I once knew a man who came from there.” 

“Did you! Oh, how small the world is, to be sure! I 
wonder if I ever met him. Do tell me who it was, if you 
remember.” 

“You may have heard of him, but you'd hardly know 
him, I think,” he answered drily. “It was Jocelyn 
Hereford—the forger.” 

The start she gave at the name nearly unseated her, and 
as he tightened his grasp he could feel her quivering with 
excitement. 

“ Jocelyn Hereford!” she breathed, wonder and delight 
in her soft tones. “How v etrange that you should 
know him! But why do you call him forger?” she queried 
indignantly. 

“Was he not convicted upon his own confession?° 
asked the cowboy. 

“Convicted? Yes, I know he was, but for a crime ke 
never committed—never, I am eure of it.” 

“You have proofs of his innocence, then?” said “ Lone 
Jim.” with qubduell eagerness in his deep voice. 

“Proofs? Oh, dear, no! I don't need proofs to tell me 
he was innocent,” she answered proudly. “ Why, how 
could anyone who knew him think otherwise?” 

“You knew him—very well?” 

“It ends on what you call well,” she answered 
thoughtfully. “If you mean have I often spoken to him, 
or been admitted to any t intimacy with him, then I 
did not. But ever since — a tiny mite so high”’—he 
could imagine the height she described—“ he has repre- 
sented to me all that is best and noblest in man.” 

Pausing, she blessed the darkness which hid her burning 
checks from his—she felt sure—quizzical, laughing eyes, 
and continued hurriedly : 

“Yes, ever since the day he rescued me from a group of 
teasing children. I had strayed some distance from home 
and was lost, but he dried my tears and kissed the bruieo 
on niy cheek where a stone had caught me. ‘To rake it 
well,” he said. And he carried me back on his pony, just 
as you are doing now.” She gave a little amused I:ugh at 
the comparison. “Since then I have always thouj;ht him 
the best and most splendid person that ever lived. I saw 
him several times afterwards when he came to visit his 
uncle, the Squire of Abbot’s Marley, where my father was 
doctor, and he always had some greeting for me—a box of 
sweets, a doll, or book for his little ‘English Rose,’ as he 
calied me, 

“Then his regiment was ordered abroad, and from that 
time I have never seen him, nor heard of him since the day 
he was sentenced. But I’ll never believe he was guilty, 
no matter what the world may say, for I am convinced he 
wae shielding the real culprit.” 

Her voice suddenly broke, and she ee into a silence 
which remained unbroken until a small one-storey cabin 
lcomed out of the darkness. 

Slipping to the ground, “Lone Jim” gently lifted her 
down, her warm, milky breath fanning his cheeks as she 
slid into his cutatestehel arms, a floating wisp of hair 
brushing his lips and sending an odd thrill through his 
starving heart, recalling vague memories of the past. 

But this was not the moment for memories, grave or gay, 
and, leading his guest over the threshold, “Lone Jim” 
bade her wait until he had found alight. Presently across 
the unshaded chimney of a powerful kerosene lamp man 
and maid took frank stock of each other, while from the 
doorway Beeswing patiently surveyed them with wondcr- 
ing, benevolent eyes. 

To the man it was as if spring, made manifest, had 
drifted into his quiet hut, with Heaven’s own blue in the 
langhing eyes, the sun's radiance imprisoned in the meshcs 
ot her shining hair, the tints of opening apple-blossom in 
her flawless ekin; and from golden head to slender foot 
she seemed the embodiment of wholesome. radiant girlhood. 

Rosemary, a little puzzled frown puckering her white 
forehead, gazed thoughtfully at the strong, intent face 
opposite, noticing its lean, resolute cast, the lines graven 
by suffering about mouth and chin, the hair already 
thickly silvered upon the temples. Bronzed as he was by 
exposure to all weathers, his skin was of a fine, even 
texture, and his hands, stripped of their gauntlets, were 
shanely and well cared for. 

An impatient pawing, eignificant hint from the tired 
and hungry Beeewing. interrupted their mutual scrutiny 
and reminded Jim of his neglected duties, and he hurriedly 
moved to the door. 

“There are some papers,” he said, pausing on the 
threshold, “yesterday's, if you care to sce them, in that 
bookcase there. I haven’t opened them yet.” 

“Papers!” she returned eagerly. “Oh, delightful! T 
haven't seen ono since I left home, and I'm just dying to 
read the news.” 

Left to herself, she gazed inquiringly about her, 
noticing the spotless condition of the sparsely-furnished 
interior. There was a bunk covered with skins, a table, 
cooking stove, and a couple of chairs. and on the walls 
hung a bookcase, gun-rack, and odd bits of saddlery. At 
the foot of the bunk was another door, leading. so she 
guessed and as it subsequently proved, to a small lean-to, 
which served as wash-house and general storehouse. 

Satisfied with her inspection, Rosemary turned to the 
papers and, stripping off their wrappers, idly scanned the 
contents of one or two. These were frankly American, 
and appealed but little to her literary palate. 

The third one proved to be English, and the date of 
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pudlication was that on which she left England. erly 
she turned the pages, hungrily devonring the news from 
her native land, . 
Suddenly she gasped, rubbed her eyes, stared again. and 
with a low cry of wondering delight sprang impulsively to 
her feet, waving the paper above her head like one 


possessed. 
“Lone Jim,” enteri at the moment, heard the 
ex.'amation. and hurried forward. At the sound of his 


entrance she turned, flung aside the sheets, and, running to 
hin like the child she was, babbled incoherently : 

“What do you think? Didn't I tell you he was 
innocent all the time? There's been an accident. The 
real forger has confessed at last, and he is cleared— 
Jocelyn Hereford is cleared. Isn't it splendid?” 

She had caught his hands, and was swinging them to 
and fro in her excitement, her eyes like stars, her cheeks 
twin roses now, a little bubble at happy laughter breaking 
from her parted lips. 

The man went white under his bronze, his tired grey 
eyes lighting and glowing under the stress of his emotion; 
and now her wrists were in his grasp, and. unconscious 
of his strength, he gripped them cruelly hard. 

“W-ewhat do you say?” he stammered, his lips quiver- 
ing. ‘An accident—confession—Hereford innocent? I 
cannot believe it.” 

“Tf you will let me go,” she said, smiling, yet wincing 
involuntarily under his rough pressure, “I will show you 
the paragraph. I believe you are really as excited over 
fon news as I am—almost as if you were Hereford him- 
self!" 

Seizing the paper, Jim read it through without comment, 
while Rosemary slowly chafed her benumbed wrists, with a 
little amused wonder for his interest over the matter. 

Briefly, it stated that Sir Algernon Hereford, sixth 
baronet of the line, had succumbed to injuries sustained 
through a carriage accident. While on his death-bed he 
had signed a paper acknowledging himself to be the author 
of the forgeries for which his brother Jocelyn had suffered. 

With a deep sigh Jim drew a hand across his eyes and 
laughed a trifle nervously as he met his guest's questioning 

aze, 
ae Well, I guess this will be mighty good reading for 
Hereford.” he remarked, his voice a little unsteady. 
“Let's hope he gets to hear of it before it’s too late.” 

“Why should it ever be too late?” she demanded. “Do 
you think he may be dead? Oh, I hope not! How I 
wish I could tell him!” she mused regretfully. “I should 
like to be the first to bear him the news.” 

As she spoke, Jim’s bronzed face lightened, and he 
seemed about to speak. Then the impulse died as swiftly 
as it came, the light faded. and it was in his most matter- 
of-fact manner that he replied : 

“There are more ways for a thing to come too late to a 
man than for him to be dead. He i have sunk very 
low, through drink, or crime, or—— Ah, well, I’d better 
quit speculatin’ an’ get supper ready. You must be well- 
nigh starving. Just you rest. It will be on the table in a 
few minutes.” 

And in an incredibly short time he set before the tired, 
hungry girl an appetising meal of fragrant coffee, fried 
pork, ns, and biscuits. As they ate she chatted 
hrizhtly to him of her simple country life as one of a busy 
doctor's family, questioning him in turn, imnonently 
curious. upon his own life in the wilds, listening wit 
flattering attention to halting descriptions of his day's 
work, clothing the bald words with her own vivid imagina- 
tion, and conjuring out of them such a vast panorama that 
he would have been considerably astonished could he have 
seen the visions evoked. 

Presently, seeing the speedwell-blue eyes growing dim 
and the fair head visibly nodding, he cleared away the 

lates, and, unearthing some gaily-striped blankets, he 
hado her take possession of the bunk until it was time for 
them to start. 

“But it isn't fair to take your bed,” she expostulated, 
“for you must ‘be go tired.” 

He gently cut short her resistance. 

“There is plenty of hay beside Beeswing, and with a 
tug it makes a very comfortable couch. I'll call you good 
and early.” 

With a cheery “Good-night” and a last glance at the 
sleepy, smiling girl, he departed, but not to sleep. 
Instead, he lay the night through, haunted by ghosts of 
his past life, which, pite his thinking them laid for 
ever, had risen intensified through his chance meeting with 
this waif from the mail. 

His long vigil showed but little, except perhaps in the 
deepening of the tired lines about eyes and mouth, as he 
stood with Rosemary next morning at the siding waiting 
for the west-bound mail. True to his word, he had called 
her as the sun was rising over the foot-hills, and now, 
after a hasty breakfast, they watched, silent and rather 
depressed in epite of the radiant morning, for the 
approaching train. 

“I—I don't know how to thank you,” faltered Rose- 
mary at last. “I am very, very teful. Whatever 
should I have done had you not pa: just then?” 

He lightly brushed aside her thanks, and presently, with 
some diffidence, his voice low and husky, asked if she had 
any message for Hereford should he come across him. 

“N-no. I think not,” she answered rather wearily, a 
trifle ashamed for her last night’s emotional defence, 
which seemed crude and garish when remembered in the 
clear davlight. “I expect he has forgotten I ever existed, 
though I'd rather like him to know that someone believed 
in him all the time; it might cheer him up, you know.” 

“Lone Jim's” self-restraint had fast been slipping from 
is and at these last words he flung prudence to the 
winds. 

“Child.” he cried exultingly, his eyes aglow. his thin 
ee ay boyishly, “English Rose, you have told 

im! 

Rosemary turned to him, her lips apart, her eyes wide 
with astonishment and a little fear. 

ae Where! ”" she stammered. “ How—what do you 


“Last night,” he answered, “in my cabin. Rosemary, 
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faithful heart, do you not remember me? J am Jocelyn 
Hereford!” 

“Yes,” she murmured shakily, turning very pale and 
trembling a little, “I recognise you now. It puzzled me 
last night—yon used to wear a moustache. But wey 
didn’t you tell me? Was it fair to me to let my foolis 
tongue run on so? Ah, what must you think of me?” 
‘And she hid her face as a burning rush of colour eclipsed 
its former pallor. ; . 

“JT—I had not meant you should ever know,” he replied, 
with a sudden remorse for her distress, “ but this morning 
I felt I could not let you go without telling you how 
dear, how infinitely precious, was the comfort you brought 
me. It was worth all the past misery to hear of your 
strong, unwavering faith in my innocence when circum- 
stances seemed to prove the reverse. . 

“Tt was for a woman's eake,” he added hurriedly. 
“We both cared for her, but she chose my brother. She 
is dead these many years. . 

“Won't you forgive me?” he continued, as she still 
made no reply, and the penitence in his voice was humble 
enough to disarm the most righteous anger. “Seo, the 
train is coming—please?” 

For answer she shyly held out a small, warm hand, 
which he clapsed firmly in his own, then raised it to his 
li 


oe will come back?” she asked. . 

“Perhaps,” he siid gravely. “I do not know; it 
depends upon—many things.” 

With her disengaged hand she fumbled at her neck and 
drew out a thin silver chain from which depended a 
battered sixpence. . . 

“Do you remember this?” she demanded, a roguish glint 
in her eyes. “You gave it to me the first time you found 
me lost and strayed.” i 

The train, a mere puff of smoke before, was now visible, 
relentlessly approaching. 

“T, too, have a hurt that needs ‘making well,’” he 
answered quickly. ‘“ But I will not ask for the healing of 
it now. Only—some day very soon—may I redeem this” 
—touching the coin—“ with a plain gold circlet?” . 

Rosemary flashed a startled, incredulous glance at him, 
her soft cheeks flaming anew as she met his ardent eyes. 
And as the panting engine drew up in obedience to his 
signal he caught a low “ Perhaps.” but read in her radiant 
face the encouragement she would not utter. 


i 


AS A CABINET MINISTER'S WIFE. 


A Political Hostess Has Many Responsibilities. 


Logp Pamersron used to say that all politicians 
who aspired to become really prominent ought to 
marry, and he always believed and averred that 
he owed much of his success in life to his clever and 
amiable spouse. 

The belief, apparently, holds good to-day, too, for 
no fewer than three members of the present Govern- 
ment have contracted marriages while in office—Lord 
Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor; Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty; and Mr. 
Cc. F. G. Masterman, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board. And now it is Mr. 
Winston Churchill's turn. 

It is not easy to indicate in black and white, 
nevertheless, exactly how the wife of a Cabinet 
Minister, for instance, can advance her husband's 
interest, for her actual quasi-official duties are not 
particularly onerous. 

Indeed, they chiefly consist in giving, during each 
Parliamentary session, a certain fixed number of 
more or less forma! dinners and receptions. These 
are usually held at her husband's official residence, 
and she must take care to include amongst her 
guests, at one time or another, all the prominent 
members of both parties. 

Luckily for her peace of mind, however, social 
usage does not compel her to be equally eclectic in 
regard to return invitations. These she can accept 
or reject at will. 

Of course, a Cabinet Minister's wife must have 
more than an ordinary, superficial knowledge of 
politics. Otherwise she could hardly expect to talk 
entertainingly to her husband's friends and colleagues. 
It is related of Mr. Chamberlain’s present wife, who 
is, it will be remembered, an American by birth, 
that she set to work as soon as she was engaged, to 
study our political system, and succeeded so well that 
by the time she was married she was able to tell 
her husband the name and political opinions of every 
member of the then House of Commons. 

It was Mrs. Chamberlain, by the way, who in- 
vented the political house party, in the form in which 
it exists at the present day. 

Lady Cadogan, Lady Halsbury, the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, Lady Lucy Hicks-Beach, and Lady White 
Ridley, amongst other famous political hostesses, used 
frequently to entertain as many as forty and fifty 
guests at a time after this fashion. But theirs were 
more in the nature of social gatherings. Whereas 
those at Highbury, in the old days, partook of the 
character of political congresses, at which grave 
imperial and international questions were discussed. 

After all is said and done, however, statesmen’s 
wives chiefly exercise their influence through their 
husbands as such, and this is naturally done quietly, 
almost secretly. The world can only guess at how 
history has been made in the past through the counsel 
of such women as Lady Palmerston, Lady ns- 
field, and Mrs. Gladstone. 
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Law it Is 
Well to Know, 

Ir igs astonishing how ignorant the great majority 
are of even the most elementary principles of the Jaw, 
Take, for instance, the erroneous impression that 
exists in the minds of many in regard to lawyers’ 
letters. 

A solicitor, perhaps, writes a letter asking for pay- 
ment of a debt due to his client, and at the same 
time demands 6s. 8d., his costs for tha Ictter. 

The debtor, thinking that he is legally bound to 
pay these costs, does so in many cases, whereas, ag 
a matter of fact, he need not do so. No costs can ba 
legally demanded from a debtor unless a summons 
etc., hag already been issued against him. : 

In this connection it has been held that, if a man 
tenders the debt only, and the solicitor refuses to 
accept it because his costs are not paid, then sues for 
the debt, the proceedings can be set aside. 

Another matter from which a good deal of mis- 
apprehension arises relates to prosecutions. 

Bupporines for instance, a man discovers that some. 
one has been robbing him, and that, for the sake of 
an example, he must prosecute, he naturally consulis 
his solicitor with the view to having the necessary 
proceedings taken. However, if ‘he “knew the 
ropes” better, he would know that this most expcn- 
sive course could easily be avoided. 

A solicitor is not required in such simple police 
court cases at all. All that the man need do is to 
notify the police, who will take the thief into custody 
and conduct the prosecution from start to finish with- 
out any expense whatever to the injured party. 


LET THE CROWN PROSECUTE. 


The police will get together all the evidence, and, 
assuming the case goes for trial, will, undcr the 
direction of the Treasury, brief counsel at the Od 
Bailey until a conviction is secured. 

It must be remembered that in every criminal case 
it is really the Crown who prosecutes, and nct the 
individual who is wronged. 

It sometimes happens that in an intricate matter 
the police may desire some legal assistance in the 
first instance. In this event a prosecutor might 
very well instruct a solicitor, but in the majority of 
cases this step is quite unnecessary. 

One often reads, again, of the vast amount of moncy 
there is in Chancery unclaimed. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds lie there waiting for the rightful 
claimants. One, thereupon, gets the list of namics of 
persons entitled, and, lo and behold! there is lis 
own name among the number! Why, therefore, should 
he not have a bid for the money? 

As a matter of fact, it is hardly worth trying for, 
even if one had a good case. 

A recent return shows that the money in Chancery 
is now £1,100,000, and this is made up of no fewer 
than 9,400 accounts. Of these one-half do not exceed 
£150 in value, and only one in twenty exceed £1.000! 

When one takes into consideration the tremendous 
expense involved in legally proving one’s title to an 
unclaimed amount in Chancery, one easily appre 
ciates why it is not, in the majority of cases, worth 
the trouble. 


WHEN PAUPERS SUE, 


A very common impression is that a man requires 
a lot of money to go to law; whereas, in fact, even 
a pee can bring his action. 

is is called “suing in forma pauperis.” 

Before this is allowed, however, a statement of the 
facta must be laid before a barrister for his opinion. 
If that gentleman considers the applicant has a good 
cause of action, an affidavit is required by the 
applicant that all the material facts are stated in the 
case, also that the applicant is not worth £25, except 
his wearing apparel and the matter in dispute. ‘ 

Application is then made to the judge, who, if 
satisfied with the bona fides of the case, will make 42 
order, and the “pauper” is then at liberty to proceed 
without paying any fees, either to his counsel ot 
solicitor, or at the offices of the master or judce’s 
chambers. The solicitor for the pauper is bound to 
render his advice and skill without fee, but he is, of 
course, entitled to his out-of-pocket expenses. . 

Lastly, mention might be made of the impression 
that is abroad that a man cannot be prosecuted for 
bigamy if he has not seen his wife for a number of 
years before he marries again. 

That this view is erroneous is proved by many 
cases which constantly occur. 

Not long ago, a man was arrested on & charge of 
bigamy, who stated in defence that he had been told 
on several occasions that he could marry again if be 
had not heard of his wife for a period of six or seve? 
years. Nevertheless, he was tried and convicted. 

In this kind of case, however, the sentence is usually 
very light—sometimes a days imprisonment, which 
means practically instant liberation. 


Goubt he’s sure to be well grounded. 


WEEK ENDING 
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[ver seen a Strawberry 
‘Strolling ? 


Many Wonderful Things Occur 
in the Garden. 


Ae 


PLANTs are among the most fantastic creations of 
Tature, and possess many more natural endowments 
than people credit them with. The fact that some 
plants climb is a matter of common knowledge ; but that 
others walk is not generally remarked. ; 

Certain plante are fighting a continual battle for their 
lives, either against neighbours of a different species, or 
against mammals. This, however, seems less wonderful 
than the processes by which other products of plant life 
attract moths, worms, and even rodents, only to kill them 
and use them for food. . 

Most remarkable of all, pecsny is the sagacity shown 
by fungi and a few seed-plants which, having no green 
leaves and no green colouring matter of their own that 
would enable them to absorb oxygen from the atmo- 
sphere in order that they might live, adopt other means 
of obtaining their starchy food. . i 

The Indian pipe, for instance, finds its small, pointed 
scales of white or pink—which only by a great stretch of 
the imagination can be termed leaves—of no use whatever 
to it, asefar as sapplying starch food is concerned. 
Therefore, it employs a servant to help it to live and 
thrive. 

BEWARE THE DEADLY DODDER. 


This servant is a fungus, and exists in the roots of the 
Indian pipe, which it supplies with life from the decay- 
ing vegetable and animal matter in the round, 
Probably the Indian pipe does some service for the 
fungus in return; whether that is the case or no, the 
two live together in perfect harmony, each the necessary 
complement of the other. : 

But it is a different matter with that wandering 
parasite called “dodder,” which foists itself on any 
unfortunate plant which ogee to come within reac 
of its thread-like grip. The “ dodder” is always an 
unwelcome guest; it has no sign of a leaf on its whole 
length, and, being devoid of colouring matter, cannot 
live without the aid of another and more independent 

lant. 

As soon, therefore, as it comes out of the earth, it 
scarches about for a foster parent, to which, when found, 
it securely hitches itself, and awaits developments. 
These are not long in coming, for with the growth of 
the plant the young “dodder” tightens its grip, and 
fnally is lifted clean out of the ground, leaving behind 
its tender roots, which shrivel up and die. 

This is exactly what the parasite wanted. It immedi- 
ately puts forth new roots, which pierce the stem of the 
suboyey host, robbing it of all nutriment. 

As the Indian pipe and ‘‘dodder” devise means for 
appeasing their appetite and providing themselves with 
tre means of existence, so that handsome, ivy-leaved 
plant, the toadflax, displays a high ree of intelligence 
im satisfying its needs by searching along a wall until it 
lights on a convenient cranny into which it may 
discharge its ripened seeds, in a manner strongly sugges- 
tive of a bird seeking a suitable nesting-place. 

Even the opening and closing of flowers under certain 
atmospheric conditions is evidence that they each have 
their special whims and humours. - 


A PLANT THAT FAINTS. 


The coltsfoot closes up at night and in bad weather ; 
the common garden marigold bears every appearance of 
having fallen asleep when at dusk it folds its petals and 
shrivels up within itself. 

Other plants, such as the evening primrose and the 
strong-perfumed tobacco-plant (Nicotiana affinis), dislike 
the sun’ ight, and come out with the stars. 

The mimosa is mame pibis to violent noise, and if a 
eae ae near one it shows all the symptoms of having 


chlomy is a keen weather propket in its Meas but you 
must be familiar with the various species of the plant if 
you would correctly interpret its meteorological message; 
some species of chicory will not open on any day which 
threatens to be rainy, others prefer humidity, and will 
remain open at night when a shower is probable. 

The strawberry plant possesses peculiar pedestrian 
powers; it walks along the ground inQfairly rapid 
manner, pinning itself down at intervals as it progresses 
by means of a new root or trailer. 

The tulip, if dissatisfied with its resting-place, will 
walk avay i a more congenial spot. The process gocs 
on beneath the ground, and the bulb transfers itself 
little by little, sending out first of all a white shoot, 
whose duty it is to seek out a better situation for the 
bulb, The shoot ceases growing when it has covered 
@ distance of several inches. en near its point it 
gradually assumes the sbape of a bulb. 

The b prconns of enlargement is counterbalanced by a 
proportionate shrinkage in the original bulb. thereby 
showing that the substance of the latter is being 
transferred piecemeal to its new home. A particularly 
capricious plant will walk a considerable distance, 

the course of time, in order to find a satisfactory 
situation. 
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BIG BOOMS IN BEAUTY SHOWS. 


Tue present crazo for beauty shows at seaside 
resorts and elsewhere is not precisely a new thing, 
even in prosaic, matter-of-fact England. 

_ So long ago as 1836, a similar exhibition was held 
in Vauxhall Gardens. Twenty-eight competitors took 
part in it, and, apparently, the colour question, which 
has recently agitated Southend, was not then acute, 
for the second prize was won by a Creole, the first 
falling to a mchwoman, and the third to an 
Italian Signorita, the daughter of an organ-grindcr 
from Leather Lane. 

_From this it would appear that either the English 
girls on that occasion deemed it beneath their dignity 
to compete, or else that the beauty of those who did 
enter was not particularly remarkable. Three years 
later, however, at a beauty contest which was in- 
augurated by an enterprising Haymarkct publican, 
the first two prizes were taken by an English and a 
Scotch girl respectively. But, again, a “yaller gal” 
figured in the list of awards, although she was 
relegated to third place. 

In view of this coincidence over here in England, it 
is interesting to note that, at the biggest beauty show 
ever held, that, namely, which took place at Spa, 
Belgium, on September 19th, 1888, the first prize was 
won by a Creole named Berthe Soucaret, who came 
all the way from Guadeloupe to compcte. 

There were originally 350 candidates for the prize 
of 10,000 francs which was offered, but they were 
weeded down by means of successive ballots until 
only twenty remained to face the final ordeal. These, 
however, represented as many different nationalities, 
and each was, we must presume, as nearly flawless a 
beauty of her particular type as the world could 
produce. 


What They Think of 
the Fresh Air Fund. 


EDGAR JEPSON 


(Everyone loves his “ Lady Noggs,” one of the moat 
delight{ul characters in modern fiction). 

Your work in giving the unhappy children of 
our slums a day of clean air in green fields is indeed 
admirable. It is a work which puts to shame these 
wretched Governments whom 
we really elect and pay to do 
it, but who for ever leave it 
undone. 


Edqoe Then 


Mise WINIFRED GRAHAM 


(Few lady novelists write with more charming 
grace), 


I wokE up in my summer home one brilliant 
June morning, and murmured: “Thank Heaven 
I am not in London.” 

Then turned to a formidable pile of letters, and 
wondered what they would say to brighten or 
sadden my waking thoughts, Suddenly, as I read, 
I realised the most wonderful news had come with 
the dancing sunbeams and the scent of roses—a 
message so joyful that I felt an echoing thrill from 
excited heartbeats in the far-away city. And this 
was the message : 

Two hundred thousand children were to see the 
green fielis, and play among waving grasses—two 
hundred thousand little souls were to be snatched 
from burning streets and narrow alleys to riot in 
the gladness of summer-land in the country of 
their dreams. Or perhaps I am wrong t ere; 
posse they had never dreamt of a place where 
wild flowers nodded welcoming petals, never 
contemplated the existence of Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson and a FresH AIR Funp. 

The letter with the cheering tidings asked what 
I thought of the work which sends this rich blessing 
to the children of the poor. Well, I don’t think 
about it—I know—that it is a grand, great, God- 

iven scheme. To take the poor and hopeless to 
Pavadies even for a diy is yood enough? but when 
I learnt that in the case of two thonsand of the 

orest the holiday might extend to a fortnight, I 
Tooked out at the smiling summer, and said: 
“ Bravo.” 

I send my heartiest wishes for happiness to the 
children of the plensure-days, who, when the dream 
is over, wil] remember that fairyland can exist on 
earth, and that Pearson's Week'y has discovered a 
magic way of turning prosaic men and women into 
the fairies who help to work the spell, and weave 
the magic web of enchanted holiday hours. 

We can all give something, however small, and, 
if we only twine the tiniest strand in the web, we 
shall hear in fancy those lusty child-cheers raised 
for ua, and perchance 
caught up to the very Uinfted Grhans 
gates of Heaven. 


a a a, 


‘Things Scotsmen 
Dinna Ken.2 


Even Brother Sandy is Not 
Omniscient. 


Tne other day Pearson's Weekly A os and adver- 
tised widely its “ Bank Holiday Number.” There was 
a curious sequel. From the North came letters from 
Brother Sandy wanting to know why we in the South 
made such a fuss because the banks were having a 
holiday. 

This amusing little incident comes as a reminder 
that the two great nations which live so peacefully and 
happily in Great Britain are yet ignorant of many of 
each other’s munnersand customs. The result is that 
as the muajority of books are written and published 
south of the Border, Brother Sandy is sore put to 
it at times trying to understand our English terms and 
idioms, 

Take, for instance, the reference already made to Bank 
Holidays. In the North it may be taken for granted 
that the majority are ignorant that these are geneiul 
holidays in England, and the same applies to other 
festive occasions and holy days. Probably 50 per cent. 
of Scottish boys can’t tell when Boxing Day falls due; 
and ask them about Epiphany and Trinity Sunday and 
they are hopelessly floored. 

Talking about religious festivals reminds one that 
the vast majority of Scots are aga poe and there- 
fore the strictest of Protestants. you would scan- 
dalise the Scot who finds his way to this side of the 
Border, just tell him that his place of worship is a 
chape}. The reason for his horror is not far to seek. 
The term chapel in the North is only applied to Roman 
Catholic churches. 

“The blushing bride was led to the altar” is a 
meaningless phrase to Brother Sandy, though he has 
been known to appreciate the humour of songs such as 
“ At Trinity Church I met my doom.” 

WHAT IS A “BEANO"'? 

As a matter of fact, Scottish weddings very, ve 
seldom take place in church. The Scottish Benedic 
meets his fate either in the home of the bride or in a 
local hotel. Nor does Brother Sandy say to his bride: 
“With this ring I thee wed”; for the ring, which, of 
course, has been paid for by the bridegroom, is handed 
over to the lady by the officiating minister with a 
gracious smile, as though it were a gift from himeelf 
as a memento or souvenir of the occasion. 

Godfathers and their duties are unknown in Scotland. 
Brother Sandy may call one of his boys after an uncle, 
or very dear friend, but the latter is under no obligation 
to look after the moral and spiritual welfare of the babe. 

But, stay, Brother Sandy has his “ guid-faither” and 
“ puid-mither.” But, gentle reader of the south, don’t 
be too much amused. It’s by these endearing epithets 
that he addresses his father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

Beanfeasts and beanos! What are they? In many 
districts of Scotland one might travel, and never get 
an answer. Probably a daring native here and there 
might hazard the opinion that they might be vegetarian 
dinners ! 

And mince pies! Itis very funny to watch a Scot 
eat one of these dainties for the first time, for in the 
north the name, mince-meat, is always applied to 
finely-chopped beef. 

As he eagerly takes a mouthful of pie, suddenly the 
Sree of expectancy on his face gives way to 

isguet. 

“Ach!” he yells with a loathing look, “it’s juist 


orange-peel and ginger, and no guid beef at a’. 


WHY THE SCOTS SMILED. 

In legal knowledge, so far as English Courts are 
concerned, Brother Sandy is very deficient. Decent, 
virtuous body, he has a hazy idea that an Assize is some 
kind of court where they try murderers. 

Visiting his own Courts of Justice he sees fifteen 
men in the jury box, and so he wonders how the saying 
“twelve good men and true” came intobeing. In like 
manner, when reading about English trials, he finds that 
there are such things as Grand Juries; and what in 
all the world a true bill can be is a thing that passes 
his comprehension. 

Of course the Scot knows that a Mayor and Alder- 
man correspond to his own Provost, and Biutilie; but, 
Brother Sandy, what isa Vestryman? and tell us what 
the Sidesman does. Give it up? Thougbt you would. 

But there is one prominent English official whose 

rsonality fascinates poor Brother Sandy. This is the 

oroner. Don’t ascribe his interest to morbid inclina- 
tions. Probably the boot is on tho other fvot. 

For example, a well-known English comedian tells a 
very funny story about an Edinburgh Coroner. The 
comedian has noticed that whenever he tells this story 
his Scottish audiences simply slrick with laughter, and 
he is encouraged to deny the truth of the saying that 
Scotsmen can't tel] a joke when they hear one. 

But prolably Brother Sandy has not yet seen the 
point of that comedian’s story. Probably he is convulsed 
with laughter because, to put it in the words of Sairey 
Gamp, “there ain't no sich person” as a Coroner in 
Scotland! 


Life ie dull at times, but the BIG BUDGET never is, 
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OUR SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 


Peccavi ! 


“TY can'r believe it. I won't believe it—for it’s un- 
believable—monstrous, this story you tell me!” . 

Mrs. Chester's voice ran up a shrill crescendo of in- 
credulity as she stood facing Curtiue Haseell in the quiet 
sunlit room whose walls had once echoed only to the 
sound of prayer. Her hands clasped and unclasped each 
other nervously ; her face was white, and her eyes sunken. 

Her husband had cried out in distress and amazemént 
at tho sight of her changed face when he had come into 
her room that morning, and had as a consequence been 
dismissed with a petulant anger as unfamiliar to him in 
his wife, as her sad, ravaged face. — 

Hassell shrugged his shoulders with half-contemptuous 
impatience. He had been very patient, he considered, 
but Mrs. Chester's unreasonableness would have ex- 
asperated a saint. He failed utterly to understand or 
sympathise wk he oo of ea : instead 
of accepting thankfu e reprieve * gran 
to hee fens, should in insist in behaving aa she might 
have behaved had Prince Farakoff in truth been dead and 
she his murderess ? — 

“OF course, if you won't believe, there’s_an end of it,” 
he said. “I can only tell you the truth. Your corpse of 
last night has undergone an amazing resurrection—instead 
of lying stark and incriminating amid the debris of the 
dinner-table as you so eloquently pictured him, he has 
gone off to London—gone v much en prince, if one 
may judge by the luggage—and, I doubt not at all, with 
a vast amount of amusement in his heart at the thought 
of your terrified exit from his house last night.” — 

‘“Curtius,” Mrs. Chester took a step towards him, her 
voice low and impassioned. ‘‘ The man was dead—I have 
no proof to give you, nothing but my words; but I could 
stake all my hope in this world and the next on that 
knowledge. It was a dead man I left in that room— 
a man who had died by no natural means! Oh, Curtivs, 
can't you believe me! There's some horrible mystery 
about his death—some horrible mystery.” 

She put up her hands to her head with a dazed gesture, 
and turned away; but there was a ring in her words 
that, despite himself, shook Hassell’s conviction a little. 
He looked at her uneasily and began to pace up and down 
the room. 

Mrs. Chester had paused by one of the open windows 
and stood looking out over lawns whose smooth greenness 
was fretted by the giant shadows of the Cathedral tower. 
She was making a violent effort to regain her self-control. 
The world for which she had sacrificed so much seemed 
to be slipping from her grasp; but ethe must not let it 
evade her utterly, at least, not that slice of the world 
and its happiness which she coveted eo greatly for Lisa. 
Already Curtius Hassell had seen too much—knew too much. 
How soon would he turn from a daughter whose mother 
had shown herself so utterly wanting in all those virtues 
and powers of self-restraint that win for women their 
place on the altar of men’s respect and love? 

ape turned back from the window, forcing herself to 
smile. 

‘*My dear Curtius, how you must despise me! Don't 
think I don’t recognise how morbid and hysterical I must 
secm to you, but, believe me, it’s not morbidity or hysteria 
—it’s absolute conviction. But I must believe—I shall 
force myself to believe.” 

Sho held out her hand to him with one of those in- 
comparably winning gestures of hers that made the man 
for a moment forget her grief and agitation, her fear 
face, everything but the compelling charm of her that 
had won the Dean’s heart in spite of himself, in spite of 
inward resolution that had something of the strength of 
vows. 

“And believe me, I am very, very grateful to you for 
everything,” she said. “ You have m my rock of 
defence. You won't desert me now—for without your aid, 
your counsel, I should be lost indeed.” 

Hassell flushed uncomfortably. 

“|'m afraid you've uncommonly little to be thankful 
to me for, Mrs. Chester,” he said. ‘It's a miserable 
business, and I wish we were safely out of it. I am 
afraid that if I were in your shoes I should fear Prince 
Farakoff alive infinitely more than I should do his supposed 
death. You will try and set your mind at rest on that 
score—honestly I believe you have no ground for your 
convictions——”" ‘ : 

“J wish that I could think so,” she interrupted with 
vehement carnestness. “ But don’t speak of it again—I 
refuse to speak of it, to think of it, until the subject is 
forced upon me—forced upon me. . . .” She gave 
Hassell’s hand a little dismissing pressure. ‘‘ Now leave 
me, dear boy,” she said, ‘‘ and again a thousand thanks. 
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You will see Lisa before you go, won't you? I wish with 
all my heart that you were safely married, you two, a 
far, far removed beyond the reach of the disturbi 
eddies my poor little headlong fall into the waters 0! 
trouble are sending about me.” 

‘“‘I wish we were,” Hassell answered almost brusquely. 
‘‘T feel inclined to be an with Lisa. . . . Wh 
should she delay, what earthly reason is there for delay? 
Life is not so long after all that one can afford to fritter 
away the possibilities of happiness.” . 

“Take her by force,” Mrs. Chester said with a little 
laugh that was half a sob, “make it a marriage by 
capture. . . . Oh, waste no time, Curtius. This is a 
place of shadows—I long to see you both go out alone 
into the sunlight.” 

‘*A place of shadows . . .” The words rang in Hassell’s 
ears as he went slowly down the broad corridor that 
connected Mrs. Chester's sitting-room with the rest of the 
Deanery. He wondered if the woman he had left realised 
to the full how thickly the shadows lay about the house, 
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THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


Dr. Xavier Chester, Dean of Salehurst. His house is 
the scene of a murder on the night of the Salehurst 
Festival, one of the Dean’s guests, Leo Maitland, being 
brutally done to death in the billiard-room. Some weeks 
later, the Dean discoversa young man, apparently dying, 
in a gipsy tent, and, with true Christian charity, has 
him conveyed to the Deanery. 

Cara, the handsome wife of the Dean. To her horror, her 
former husband, whom she had divorced in America, and 
whom sho had thought to be dead, suddenly appears in 
the neighbourhood in the person of a blind Russian 


Prince. 

Lisa Nairn, Mrs. Chester's beautiful daughter by her 
first marriage. Lisa has been wedded to Hugo 
Bentley, who proves to be a notorious swindler. On 
this account the marriage, which is kept a secret even 
from the Dean, has been annulled. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. Escaping from 
lege he breaks into the Deanery, and is horrified to 

nd Lisa kneeling beside the murdered man, Maitland. 
To save his wife from the dreadful charge of murder, he 
heroically claims to have killed the man. Then, 
making a dash for liberty, he escapes to the neigh bour- 
ing river, where he is supposed to be drowned. 

Sir Curctius Hassell, ono of the Dean’s neighbours. He 
is deeply in love with Lisa, but though her marriago with 
Bentley has been annulled, she does not consider herself 
free to marry again as long as his fateis indoubt. Mean- 
while, Sir Curtius, visiting the Deanery, is astonished to 
recognise in the sick gipsy the fugitive Bentley. 

Nellie“ Haste,” Sir Curtius’s sister-in-law. She startles 
him by aecosing him of murdering Maitland. Sub- 
sequently she is knocked down by a motor-car driven by 
Mrs. Cheater, who is accompanied by Sir Curtius. 

Paul Vassolich Parakoff, the blind Russian Prince. 
He rescues Nellie ‘‘ Haste”’ after her accident. Learn- 
ing her secrot about Sir Curtius, he endeavours to get 
the baronet within his power, and at the same time, by 
threatening to make the truth about her former marria 
known, he also seeks to make Mrs. Chester his tool. In 
desperation, the latter calls on the prince and pleads 
with him for the restoration of certain papers. Hoe has 
just acceded to this request when he suddenly swoons 
away. Next day Sir Curtius, at Mrs. Chester’s request, 
proceeds to Lyndhurst, the residence of the Prince, an 
is surprised to learn that his Excellency has been 


suddenly eammoned to London. 


what a tiny explosion it would take to bring the thunder- 
clouds of disaster bursting over them all. 

The house was very still. There was nothing unusual 
in that, the Deanery was always a place of almost 
cloisteral quiet; but there was usually some pleasantly 
subdued domestic noise, the rustling of feminine garments 
down the corridors or up the broad staircase, the scamper- 
ing of dogs on the tessellated pavement of the hall, or 
the faint music of Lisa’s Jaughter. Now a hush like the 
anticipatory hush of death seemed to brood over it; it 
filled Hassell with a sense of fear. 

As he reached the bend in the staircase that commanded 
a view of the hall, he saw that Lisa wag standing by 
the great fireplace. At the sound of his descent she 
turned and Icoked up at him. For a moment their eyes 
met, then hers fell, and Hassell was conscious of an almost 
unbearable feeling of pain at his heart, for the face of the 
woman he loved seemed to him in that moment to be the 
face of grief incarnate. 

In a moment he was at her side, her hands in his. 
She yielded them unresistingly, but there was somethin 
in her face, something in which pain and fear mingl 
that forbade him to bend and kiss her pale lips. 

“What a long time you havo been,” she said, and it 
soemed to Hassell that even her voice was changed, that 
something was jangled in its music; “ I have been waiting 
for you, perhaps that is why it seemed long—” She 
broke off abruptly as though afraid to trust herself to 


say more. 
Hassell laughed a little as he released her hands. 
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“Dear little girl, I am 6o glad you have had a taste of 
what waiting means. . . . D’you w, I want to 
speak to you very eeriously this morning? 

“Do you?” ‘he words broke in a tremulous little 
laugh, ‘‘ how funny, that is why I lay in wait for you, 
I have something—a great deal—to aay to you, ius. 
Ah, don’t laugh, I want you to be very kind to me this 
morning . . . I have need of all your kindness, I am 
such a coward.” 


aflame. ‘‘ That you must re; ard this anyey ent of ours 
weet, dream ! 


, to marry you.” ; 

sell forced himself to Jaugh, but it was bitter. 
savouring laughter, and even in his own ears sounded 
sacrilegious in the stillness of that room. 

“* Dear little girl, why?” he asked. “And is this your 
idea of breaking off an engagement? How quaint it is!” 
This time he was not to be deterred by sepulsing hands. 
He put his arm round her and drew to him, resist. 
lessly—for the moment strength had left her. ‘‘ Darling,” 
he whispered, ‘‘I refuse to be wakened from my dream, 
I refuse to give you back your promise.” 

And for moment of wea! she rested there in 
his arms as in a haven inexpressibly sweet. Ah, but s0 
to rest for ever, fenced by strong arms . . . secure 
in the knowledge of a great love! Only to cast doubt and 
scruple behind her—to go out from this life of unrest and 
turmoil, of subterfuge and deceit, hand in hand with this 
man into that new world of love “ which is the old.” 

i Then with a little strangled sob she wrenched herself 


Tee. 

* Ah, but it’s true, dear,” she cried; “it’s got to be 
faced, I can never be anything to you—never. ot even 
a fair memory, for the woman you loved never 
existed—she was just a mirage of your own ideal. I am 
all those things that the woman you loved could never ba, 
. « . I have not even my freedom to offer you! I've 
no right to the name I bear. I—God knowd wha I am 

neither wife nor .. .” 


eo 2 6 


“Lisa . . 


you scousing you 

the truth—there’s always been a wall between us—I 
demand it to be knocked down. Lisa, I ask you to be 
my wife, is there any honest reason in earth or Heaven 
that you can urge ag an excuse against our marriage’ I 
want you dear—I love you. I want you now, without 


delay. 
Her eyes met his, shining, but not with tears. The 
colour that had flamed in her cheeks had died down, 


leaving them white like the petals of a rose; even her lips 


were pale, and in her face and wae some- 
thing almost ecstatic, the effulgence of self-sacrifice that 
made the man half-ashamed, f-afraid. 
“Yes,” she said v slowly; “the greafest reason in 
the world—I am married already.” 
he words came clearly from bier lips as t h forced 


from them by a supreme effort of will, triumphing over 
love and shame. Her steady eyes did not waver, they 
met the look of the grey eyes over them unflinch- 
ingly 5 but presently into their grey light crept a look of 
trouble, for Curtius Hassell, the man who loved her, the 
man whose heart she was breaking by this acknow- 
ledgment of her deceit, the man who of all people in the 
world should have shown pity for her in the hour of her 
mart —Curtius Hassell, was laughing. 

a little Lisa,” he said, “is that your weighty 
reason’ Poor little self-torturer, and did you think that 
I should allow such a shadow to come between us! For 
it is only a shadow—I know the story . . . I have 
known it since—since the beginning.” 

He would have drawn her to him again, but this time 
she refused to be drawn within the circle of his out. 
stretched arms, refused with a gesture so decided that his 
ns fell to his side ae though they had been struck by 
a blow. 

‘“*You knew!” she repeated incredulously. ‘‘ When you 
asked me to marry you, you knew that what you asked 
was an impossibility, that I was another man’s wife?” 
Unconsciously her voice raised, and there was indignation 
in it as well as incredulity. 

“I knew, yes,” he began impetuously, then paused, 
for as she stood staring at him etill with that look of 
love wounded, shining from her eyes, he felt suddenly that 
the position he had imagined so impregnable was a place 
of poor defence. He had slipped to the edge of & 

recipice of admission—he wondered if there would be 
ime yet to arrest himself before he was plunged headlong 
irretrievably into the abyss below. 

With a choking cry she caught her hands to her breast. 

“Oh, I am ashamed,” she whispered. 

“ Lisa, you don’t understand, you wrong me as bitterly 
as you wrong yourself. I knew the whole story, I say— 
the sore of that mad marriage with Bentley, and its 
sequel, that it was no marriage——” 

You know that while he lives I am his wife,” she 
burst out in passionate interruption, ‘‘and he does live! 
He is in this house—now. Did you know that also?" 

“Yes, and you—good Heavens, Low long have = 
known . .” He took an impetuons step towards her, 
then stopped dead, raising his hand in an abrupt gesture 
of warning, as stood arrested, looki beyond her, 
across the room to the door which was masked a tall, 
five-fold screen of curious Chinese embroidery. Above 
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screen, the anels of the white door were 
les he could have Feort that they moved. It was 
utterly absurd this fancy so « DOO os 

«“ Curtius, what is it? ee 

There was a note of fear in Lisa’s voice; but her eyes 
emained questioningly on his face; they did not turn 
to the door towards which he looked, the door which he 
was watching with such intense scrutiny. : 

He shook his head, then, crossing the room quickly, went 
behind the screen. She heard him give a sudden startled 
pxclamation. 

Prominent on the dark green ground of the carpet lay 
e wall white object, a cigarette. He could have sworn 
that he had not d it, indeed, ag mechanically he 
searched his pockets, he knew that it was an impossibility, 
that be had left his case in the pocket of his overcoat 
last night. He bent down and picked up the cigarette, 
examined it carefully, and ag he did so the lines of his 
mouth tightened, for the name of the maker was that 
unfamiliar name he had seen but once before—‘' Daoudi, 
wee stood staring at it, Lisa crossed the room to his 
side. ‘What is it?” she whispered again, “you terrify 
me by your eilence, Curtius.” . 

7 Ym not particularly sure that I know what it is 
myself,” he anawered in a hard voice; “ but this much is 
certain, we have been overheard. Someone has been 
eavesdropping. . - . : 

He strode to the door and flung it open and looked 
out into the hall, where the sun danced in a golden haze. 
It was ig 75 There was no sign of life except where 
Rob Roy, Mrs. Chester's Aberdeen Terrier, lay in a pro- 
found sleep before the hearth, even its sensitive pointed 
ysars motionless and at rest. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN, 
The Intervention of Zetella. 


Dean CHESTER took up a letter from the blotter before 
him, read it carefully through—made an amendment in 
his large s ling writing that completely spoiled the 
ffect of Mr. Walton’s precisely formed words and fair 
straight margins, and signed it. 

The sigh which he gave as he threw the sealed letter 
—the last of a heap that lay piled in the Japanese basket, 
which seemed to strike so incongruoug a- note on the 
ee desk of dark polished mahogany with ite chased 
rass fittings and silver plenishings, its beautiful fifteenth 
entury silver crucifix on an ebony plinth—was a sigh 
eloquent of intense relief. 

All the day he had been longing for the time when he 
might be at leisure to retire into himself to meditate on 
the s' fe disorder that raged in his own household, and 
e!] day long work had pursued him—the usually dail 
round never to be escaped from—arrears of work, wor 
tabulated and set out with a painful orderliness by the 
indefatigable Walton. But the tale of bricks wag com- 
pleted—he wae free. . 

He pushed back his chair from the table, and, tuckin, 
“'s hands into the girdle of his cassock, began to wal. 
up and down the room. Among the letters in that 
Japanese basket was one not written by, or at the instiga- 
tion of his secretary, and it was round this letter—an 

personal a 1 to his friend, Anthony Burnett, to 
“come over into Macedonia and help him ”—that his 
‘oughts centred. 

C) once in his walk by the basket on the central 
table and took out the letter he had written to Anthony 
Burnett, stood weighing it in his hand. Was it wise to 
send it; was he doing something that in after days he 
would most bitterly ; was he setting a ball of 
z.spicion rolling that would roll and roll, gathering mire 
with it as it went, and find a resting-place at last in the 
fair garden of his own wedded happiness? 


He dropped the letter hastily and continued his ing. 
Where were his thoughts leading him? What come 
to him that he had not oe bower to check this ugly 
doubt that in —e of himself gnawed at his heart, 
poisoned all his hts of hia wife? 


“If Cara would only be candid—if she would only open 
her heart to me,” he said to himself, “things would be 
different then; but this morning—" 

He paused abruptly, the half-uttered words arrested on 
his lips by the sound of a knock at the library door. He 
knew who it was; that half-deprecating, half-commandi 
knock was one of the most familiar sounds in the worl 
to him—it heralded the arrival of someone whom, if the 
penn glen Lee Spr first and a man second, 

e would have acknow was growing to cordially 
dislike—hie , Frederick Walton. 

For a moment he hesitated before calli rmission to 
enter—and hesitating, was lost. Mr. os, taking 
silence for consent, opened the door and came in. 

L here were still traces of his vigil in the outhouse at 
adhurst Manor visible in Mr. Walton’s appearance. 
© was groomed, as he always was, immaculately, and 

yet with an absence of that pleasing cleanliness of appear- 

ance which the words usually conjure up; but there were 

— round hig pale eyes, which contained a fustive and 

arassed look—a general air of weariness hung about 


im. 

“Ah,” seeing the Dean he stopped suddenly in his 
advance into the room and stood fnlacing his ene, shaven 
tpper lip. ‘I hope that I do not intrude. The told 
a I should find you here; but I fear that I disturb 


This was not like Mr. Walton, and the Dean was 
surprised, little eoftened. , ai 
come in,” he said cheerily, “I am glad to 
again. I hope you are feeling better for 
a . For Mr. Walton, acting on Hassell’s advice, 
Pl Fh wt curbed his fiery spirit to remain perdu 
pr ‘ for a whole day. 
ln Ah! Rested in body, thank you,” replied Mr. Walton 
elogn voice; ‘but in spirit——” he paused 
uently as one whom words failed. 


“Do you love me, Romeo?” she asked. 
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In spite of himself the Dean's es twinkled. He 
turned away, fingering the papers on his desk. ‘‘I hope 
you are not in trouble of any «ind,” he said gently. 


“J am in sore trouble,” replicd Mr. Walton, in 
chastened accents. 
“ Indced, I am very sorry to hear that.” The twinkle 


died out of the Dean’s eyes, leaving them very gentle under 
their rugged brows. turned towards his secretary 
with a kindly gesture. ‘‘Is there anything I can do, 
Walton? If so, remember I am not only your father in 
God, but your friend.” 

His voice wag full of sympathy, and the dignity—the 
lack of which Mr. Walton so greatly dep: —had 
fallen on him like a cloak. He laid his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder and looked into the pale, shifty 
eyes with his own dark, keen, steady ones. 

Walton's gaze fell before his; he had come into the 
library filled with a sense of his own importance, filled as 
it were with the fire of a sacred mission; but, face to face 
with the man whose interests he tried to assure himself 
he was safe-guarding, he felt singularly small and mean. 
The sensation was not a pleasing one. 

‘“I—I——” he began to stammer. ‘‘ The matter is not 
@ personal one,” he brought out with difficulty at last. 
“ At least - « it does not concern me actually . . . 
individually . . .” 

‘‘Ah!” The Dean’s hand fell from his shoulder. He 
turned away and the glow died out of his eyes. ‘‘ You 
are convinced that it is something that it is necessary for 
you to trouble yourself with?” he said in an almost 
warning voice. ‘ You are not worrying yourself unneces- 
sarily, I hope. Really, when one comes to analyse life, 
it is surprising how seldom it is honestly for 
us to concern ourselves in the affairs of our neighbours.” 

There was something in this sentence which seemed to 
act as a whip to Walton’s conscience. ‘That is very 
true, sir,” he said in a low voice; ‘but regarding this 
matter I have given it most earnest thought, thought of 
a day and night, and I feel that the moment has come for 
me to speak. That despite the personal considerations— 
the—the cuution which prudence might suggest—that it is 
ay oy to speak.” 

e paused as though expecting the Dean to help him; 
but the Dean did not speak, he only signified his attention 
by a movement of his hand. 

‘‘ Er—the truth is,” began Walton desperately, “ that 
the matter affects you, sir, more nearly than it does 
myself. Certain facts have come to my knowledge which 
I feel it would be no true kindness, nay, rather an in- 
justice—an almost criminal injustice—to conceal from 


u. 

“* Then by all means speak,” said the Dean. His voice 
was Lamon f and harsh; he straightened himself in- 
stinctively and looked across at his secretary, and it 
seemed to Frederick Walton that his aspect was the aspect 
of a judge. Mean spirited as he was he no longer thought 
that it was in his power to humble the pride of this man— 
his foolish worldly pride in the beautiful woman he had 
married in his folly. He merely felt afraid—afraid of the 
anger that his revelation might provoke, He wished heartily 
now that he had kept silence. There was little to be 
proud of in his story of eavesdropping; instead he felt 
a sudden depressing shame at the thought of the story 
he had put together, clothing the bare bones of the facts 
he had overheard Prince Farakoff and Hassell discussin; 
that night at Challis Court, with an elaborate tissue o 
surmise, 

To do him justice, however, it was not entirely from a 

irit of malice that Frederick Walton had come to the 
brary that eveni The instinct of self-preservation 
had played its part in determining his decision to tell the 
Dean the truth. Hassell had silenced him for a moment 
by appealing to his fear; but during the long, wakeful 
hours of the night it had come to the secretary that if the 
thing Hassell ee whispered to him was true, his safet; 
depended largely upon the co-operation of other le, 
and that the best thing he could do for hi £ tad 
others was to tell the Dean the truth and claim his 
protection. . . . 

He moved uneasily, shifting his weight from one foot 


to another. 

“T—really, sir, I hardly know how to begin,” he 
stammered. ‘‘I—I——” hig voice failed, he reddened 
fusiousy. 

The Dean smiled encouragingly. 

“ Pray compose joueclss my dear fellow,” he said in 
his quiet voice. ‘‘ Come, is this scandal about me so very 
terrible that it should cause you so much pain to utter it? 
It ought to be salutary hearing for my cars. » « I 
fear I have become lax and conitortable in my pleasant 
groove here—the world has been all too good to me, Very 
well, then, for my soul’s health, let me have some of the 
rough with the smooth . . . !” 

“The fact is,” Walton began with a sort of desperate 
volubility, ‘‘ that the matter really concerns you less than 
it concerns Mrs. Chester . . .' 

The Dean turned on him sharply. 

“T shall be glad for Mrs. Chester’s name to be left out 
of the matter,” he said. There was a very distinct warn- 
ing in his voice; Mr. Walton was fully aware of it, but 
he had committed himself too far, he could not draw 
back, so he blundered on: 

“ But it is impossible that her name can be kept out 
of it, sir. Believe me, had it been possible, I should have 
kept silence . but the matter is too serious . . . 
I feel I owe it to you, to society at large, that you should 
know the truth. rs. Chester has deceived you shame- 
fully—she deceived you when she married you, she was 
not a——” 

His flow of volubility ceased abruptly, not because of 
the Dean’s angry gesture, but of something he had seen 
beyond the Dean—behind him. An apparition standing 
still and silent framed by the French window—the figure 
of a girl, tall, slim, and beautiful, clad in that mixture 
of the sordid and the fa: tastic that marks the latter-day 


a F 
. coughed slightly as though to put the Dean upon his 
guard. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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“T fear we are no longer alone, sir,” he said. : 

The Dean wheeled round, and at the sight of the girl 
his white face brightened a little. _ 

“Why,” he cried, ‘my dear child, how you startled 
me! How did you come here?” . 

The girl smiled with a flash of white teeth and waved 
her hand in the direction of the garden. . ; 

“T've been here a few minutes,” she said slowly; “ I've 
been a-watching you; seemed to me as though you was 
going to fight—that u’d have been rare sport, and she 
smiled again. F , 

“1 am afraid you would have been disappointed, 
Zetella,” the Dean said in a strained voice. ‘ Zetella— 
that is your name, is it not?” : 

The girl nodded, looking at Walton with eyes of a 
dispassionate cruelty. 2 

“Send him away,” she said suddenly. “I've come to 
talk to you and I haven't too long to stay—send him 
away, wally do.” 

Mr. Walton’s jaw dropped, and before he could recover 
from his surprise, before he could even reflect upon what 
a truly dignified, highly-placed member of the hurch of 
England, addressed so strangely and disrespectfully by a 
gipsy girl ought to have done, t Dean had turned to him 
with words of dismissal. . 

‘Perhaps you will be kind enough to leave us just 
now, Mr. Walton,” he said. ‘‘ We will continue our con- 
versation later; but my friend has come from some 
distance, and I do not wish to detain her.” : 

The accretary bowed and went out of the library in a 
bewildered fashion. As he closed the door behind him 
he heard one surprising sentence in the gipsy’s clear, 
ringing voice. : 

“"Tt’s no good, I couldn't stay away. I’ve come to 
know what you've done with my man. I’ve come to ask 
you to give him back to me! I know your game now 
; , . Shame on you! But it’s not too late to save 
him yet!” . ; 

But though he would have liked to linger outside the 
library door, prudence gained the upper hand of his 
curiosity. 

He wondered whether the sudden bizarre appearance of 
this girl had been a direct interposition of Providence on 
his behalf. There had been a very ugly look in Dean 
Chester’s eyes—in that moment the Dean of Salehurst had 
been man first and ecclesiastic nowhere. Mr. Walton was 
not at all sure in his own mind whether if he had not 
chanced to see the gipsy at that moment she might not 
have been gratified by an exhibition of “ rare sport.” 


(Another instalment next week.) 
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ON THE SAFE SIDE. 

Tre plumber was busy with some repairs ‘in the 
dining-room, under the butler's supervision, when 
the lady of the mansion burst in upon them. 

“John,” said she, to the butler, “I want you to go 
down about those plants I ordered, but before you 
go lock up the silver on the sideboard.” 

But the man of lead and iron, in no wise discon- 
certed, turned to his apprentice: “Tom,” said he, 
“take my watch and chain and these coppers home 
to my missus at once. There seems to be dishonest 
people in this house.” 

ere ee 


Sne: “TI hear that you have lost your valuablo 
little dog, Mr. Dudey.” 

He: “Ya’as, in a railway accident. I was saved, 
but the dawg was killed.” 

She (shocked): “What a pity!” 


oo 
MactstrateE: “Why did you strike the telegraph 
operator?” 
Prisoner: “It wuz like this, yer honour, I grve 


him a message to send to me 
started to read it. Then I swipe 
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MAGIC. 

Tue waiter accidentally agree the elbow of the 
man eating breakfast in the restaurant. 

The morsel he was about to consume fell to the 
ground. 

The next moment the customer gave a startled cry 
and turned deathly pale. 

All was confusion. 

The proprietor and the occupants of the other 
tables jumped up and rushed to his assistance. 

His face had assumed a bluish hue, which was 
quickly followed by a greenish colour, and then by 
a purplish tinge. 

he case looked serious, for he was evidently 
apoplectic. 

Finally, to the relief of all, he recovered. 

All demanded an explanation. 

“TI am subject to heart disease,” he at length ex- 
claimed, “and any severe shock is likely to kill me. 
It’s a wonder I'm alive to tell the tale.” 

“What tale?” they asked eagerly. 

“Gracious, gentlemen!” he replied, as his cheeks 
blanched at the recollection, “you'll hardly believe 
me, but I swear on my oath that, when the waiter 
knocked that piece of bread and butter out of my 
hand, it fell to the ground with the buttered side 
up! 

The others surveyed him pityingly. 

“Something has affected his brain,” they whispered 
one “9 the other. “Such a thing is unheard of. It 
coulu Never have happened.” 

One by one they drew away, and left him alone. 


1, an’ the feller 
him.” 
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DOGS IN MURDER MYSTERIES. 

Tue attempt made at Liverpool to find the 
murderer of little Margaret Kirby by means of blood- 
hounds is no new thing in the annals of crime. 

That these dogs will track down a man by scent 
alone is quite true. But the experiment must be 
carried out in the open country, and the trail must 
not be crossed, either by other persons, or by anima's, 
otherwise the hound will almost certainly be led 
astray. % 

Bloodhounds have frequently been tried in_cities— 
notably in London during the “Jack the Ripper” 
scare—but never successfully. 

Once, at Blackburn, it is true, a dog did actually 
track a murderer named William Fish through 
crowded streets to his home, and afterwards nosed 
out the body of his victim, a little girl, which he 
had hidden up a chimney. 

The animal that performed this remarkable 
detective feat, however, was not a pure bloodhound ; 
nor did it rely wholly, or even principally, 
upon its powers of scent, being guided, apparently, 
more by the faculty, common to most dogs, of finding 
his way back again to a certain locality where it 
had once been. 

There are, of course, plenty of instances of dogs 
solving murder mysteries by calling attention to the 
whereabouts of the corpse. For instance, Bichel, the 
wholesale murderer of servant girls, was thus brought 
to justice. A little terrier kept whining and bark- 
ing round a chalk pit near his house. The police 
dug there, and found a private cemetery, containing 
the remains of more than a score of his victims. 
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REVOLUTIONS HATCHED HERE. 

Tre mysterious “Congress of Russian Extremists,” 
which has recently been holding secret sessions at 
Notting Hill, may, or may not, have been planning 
a fresh revolution against the Tsar's Government. 

But this much is certain: similar meetings here 
in England have frequently been followed by con- 
certed uprisings in various parts of the globe. 

The brand-new Turkish constitution, for example, 
was drafted in a house in West London, situated 
within five minutes’ easy walk of the Ottoman 
Embassy, in Portland Place; and it is an open 
secret amongst the under-world of journalistic London 
that an advance copy of the actual document itself 
was offerad by a certain “unattached” reporter to 
the editor of one of the big London daily newspapers 
for a £5 note—and refused. 

In the autumn of 1903, again, a secret conclave of 
Armenian revolutionary leaders at Nunhead heralded 
an attempted insurrection in that distracted country. 
Nor did the conspirators in this instance escape scot- 
free, for they quarrelled amongst themselves, and 
three of them, including the President of the Congress, 
M. Sagouni, were shot dead in the streets of Peckham 
by a fellow-plotter, who forthwith committed suicide. 

Then, too, there was the case of the bloodless 
Brazilian revolution of 1889, which was engineered 
jointly from London and Lisbon and Paris; while 
every schoolboy knows that Italy would not be Italy 
to-day were it not for the agitation conducted in 
London in the forties by Mazzini and his followers. 
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11,000 PRISONERS SET FREE. 

Ove of the first effects of the Turkish Revolution 
has been a general freeing of prisoners throughout 
the Empire. 

At Smyrna, the other day, they marched out to 
the number of over one thousand, between ‘two ranks 
of soldiers, who made an arch with crossed bayoncts. 
In Macedonia, more than eleven thousand captives 
have been similarly freed, from over a hundred 
prisons, great and small. 

Nor is this surprising. Experience has shown that 
revolutionists, and would-be revolutionists, invariably 
“go for” the gaols. Our own Newgate, for example, 
was stormed by the Gordon rioters in 1780; while, 
even so late as 1839, the Chartists broke into and 
emptied many local i 

The Great French Revolution began, as all the 
world knows, with the storming of the Bastille. In 
1871, too, one of the first acts of the insurgent 
Communists, on getting possession of Paris, was to 
throw open the doors of the principal prisons. They 
soon filled them again, however, with their enemies, 
many of whom they afterwards cruelly butchered just 
before the city was retaken by the Republicans. 

Similar instances might be multiplicd almost 
indefinitely. Masaniello, who for seven days ruled 
Naples, released in that time no fewer than 9,000 
prisoners, many of them malefactors of the dee 
dye. Even Garibaldi saw no harm in giving freedom 
to murderers, song with political prisoners. But 
they had to join his armies, and serve faithfully 
under his banners. Otherwise he had them shot. 

The biggest gaol delivery recorded in history was 
that inaugurated by the Emperor Basil, who ordered 
the simultaneous destruction of all the prisons in his 
dominions. Afterwards, however, finding he had no 
places to confine them in, he blinded a whole army 
of Bulgarians, who had surrendered at discretion. 
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Some Ve Amusing 
= Stories of 


Well - known People. 


Even the best of us, celebrities ihcluded, arg 
liable to make mistakes and blunders. 

One of the funniest is that told about Mr. Timothy 
Healy when he married a daughter of the late Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, M.P. As the happy couple were 
leaving the residence of the bride’s parents for their 
honeymoon, Mr. Sullivan suddenly noticed that hig 
son-in-law had taken the wrong umbrella by mist:ke, 

Rushing to the window, the new father-in-law 
shouted, “Hi, Tim, that won't do. I’ve got siz 
daughters, but only one umbrella. Bring it back!” 

Other well-known people are noted for their mis. 
takes. For instance, the Earl of Wemyss, while in 
the House of Lords, ended a speech by sitting on 
his hat, which went flat with a sickening crunch. 
Their lordships laughed, leaving their old colleague 
to bestow what compassion he could upon the 
wreckage. 

Lord Wemyss made an even more ludicrous mistake 
when the ie King was Prince of Wales. His 
Royal Highness was sitting one night on the cross 
benches diateriing to the speeches. Lord Wemyss, 
forgetting that he was standing close to the Prince, 
suddenly waved his hands in the excitement of tho 
moment in such a manner ag to dislodge the hat of 
his Royal Highness. 

NOT THE ONLY CADOGAN. 

The little Duke of Saxe-Coburg once made a sad 
mistake during an autumn stay at Birkhall, on the 
Balmoral estate. His chief amusement was to play 
by the banks of the Dee, and one morning he dis- 
covered a scrubbing brush. 

This had been left by a cottage woman who had 
been washing her s and pans in the river. The 
little Prince amused himself by making it float, but, 
alas! the strong current suddenly carried it away. 

When the good housewife returned, she could not 
find the brush, and she went home vowing vengeance 
on the “callant who had made awa’ wi’ it.” 

After a time the affair came to the ears of the 
Duchess of Albany. As a result, the Duke was sent 
to ashop in Ballater to purchase a new brush out of 
his pocket-money, and he had to maroh off with it to 
the woman’s cottage and apologise. 

A very embarrassing mistake took place at the 
time when Ireland contained two distinguished 
persons both named Cadogan. One of these was the 
Lord-Lieutenant, while the other wag “Patscy,” a 
well-known bookmaker. 

At one State function Lord Cadogan unexpectedly 
had a sheaf of telegrams handed to him instructing 
him to put “fifty” s.p. on the Royal Jay Colt, with 
an accumulator on Sister to Queerflower, and so on. 
All this caused considerable consternation to his 
lordship, and finally Cadogan the bookmaker was 
given to understand that pe could no longer look 
upon himself as the only Cadogan in Ireland. 

Considerable excitement was caused some time ago 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan entering his office bearing 
in his hand an empty birdcage. The same perform- 
ance was gone through by the great financier for three 
consecutive days. 

All who saw him carrying this apparently useless 
article were filled with curiosity, and on the third 
day one of his junior managers ventured to ask Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan his reason for carrying about the 
empty birdcage. 

HOIST BY THEIR OWN PETARD. 

The financier very calmly replied: “To see if any- 
body would have the intolerable impudence to ask 
me why I do so.” 

The manager was dumbfcunded. “I beg your 
pardon,” he feebly replied. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan laughed heartily and said, 
“Oh, there is no need for you to do that. You sce, 
I made a bet of £5 that I had in my employment 
at least one man with some curiosity in him. I havo 
won the money. However, don’t ask questions about 
things that don’t concern you in the future.” 

Princess Valdemar of Denmark recently caught the 
French postal officials napping owing to a blunder 
of one of their number. She long had reason to 
8 that her letters to her mother, the Duchess 
of Chartre, were opened on the French fronticr. 

To make certain, the Princess added this postscript 
to one of her epistles: “Dear Mamma,—I send you 
some early Danish violets. Keep them, and think of 
me when you look at them.” 

When her mother wrote in answer to this letter, she 
thanked her daughter for the lovely violets she had 
received. 

There can be no doubt that the officials who opened 
the Royal letter happened to think that they had 
drop the violets, which, as a matter of fact, had 
never been sent at all. 

Probably an anxious search was made for them; 
at any rate, they bought some fresh French violets, 
and inclosed them in the envelope. 


Get your boy a copy of THE SCOUT, and watch his eyes sp2rkle. 


Or tales 
about smug- 
giers there are 
no end, but I venture to think that 
few are aware that at one time 
British men-of-war were enga: 
in smuggling, with the Government’s connivance. 

The chief difference between the ordinary smuggler 
and the man-of-war was that one smuggled goods into 
a country while the other was engaged in smuggling 
them out. These latter articles were silver Mexican 
dollars and bars. 

Up to within seventy or eighty years ago, Mexico 
was the test silver-producing country in the world. 
The wealth of its mines was reputed fabulous, but 
the ignorant Mexican Government of those days 
laboured under the very erroneous, but very common, 
idea that the precious metal was itself wealth, the 
result being that exportation of the silver was 
absolutely forbidden. 

Silver was, therefore, so common in that country 
that Mexicans in very shabby garments might be 
seen riding their horses with silver bits, silver spurs, 
and silver stirrups, the spurs being fitted with 
enormous rowels as large as a cheese-plate. 

All silver was supposed to be coined into dollars 
at the Mint in the City of Mexico, and, as the metal 
was almost absolutely pure, the Mexican dollar became 
of great value in China and other Eastern countries. 

OFFICIALLY THE ADMIRALTY KNEW NOTHING. 

The question then arose as to how these dollars 
were to be got out of the country. Steamers in those 
days were not so common as they are now. A merchant 
ship with only sail power would have been useless 
unless a guard had been placed on board. Hence, it 
came about that British men-of-war were employed 
in smuggling silver out of Mexico. 

It had long been the custom to entrust for greater 
security the carriage of the precious metal across the 
seas as “Freight” to men-of-war. Indeed, a regular 


rilish Men-of-War 
SS as Smudgdlers. 


By CAPTAIN E. STUBBS, RB.N. 
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Admiralty scale of payment 
was, and still is, in existence, 
the amount being 2 per cent., 
of which the admiral on the 
station gets a fourth, the 
captain of the ship a half, 
and Greenwich Hospital the 
remaining quarter. This 
custom simplified our opera- 
tions considerably. 

Officially, the Admiralty 
heard nothing about the 
smuggling. All that they ever learned was that a 
representation had been made through our minister 
in Mexico that a man-of-war was wanted on this 
coast to take a cargo of silver. 

The admiral then ordered a vessel to Mazatlan or 
San Blas, on the Pacific Ocean side, or Vera Cruz, on 
the Atlantic side of Mexico, and then the fun began. 

The following was my own experience when lying 
at Mazatlan, on the Pacific coast of Mexico: 

The captain called mo into his cabin one day, and 
said that a certain Messrs. So-and-So had some freight 
to send off to the ship, and would I bring it on board 
after sunsct. 

To this I agreed, and, just as the sun was going 
down, I marched up to the house uf the merchant, 
where a very good dinner was provided. 

A WAISTCOAT FULL OF DOLLARS. 

Having partaken of this, I was requested to come 
into an adjoining room and take off my coat. I then 
donned a i canvas waistcoat, which was laced up 
tig:.tly. This waistcoat was fitted with pockets up 
and down the whole length before and behind. A 
large pockct contained in one thickness ten dollars 
without overlapping. ; 

When all the pockets were filled, I found mysclf 
inclosed in a coat of mail weighing some fifty to sixty 

ounds. I next put on my uniform coat and buttoned 
it up. My host conducted me through the garden at 
the back of the house to a small door in the city wall, 
which was cautiously opened, and, after he had 
peeped out to see there was no one about, I was 
allowed to pass through. 

The door was closed behind me, and I started back 
to the shore some four hundred yards off. 

The coxswain of the boat was on the alert, and I was 
soon seated in the stern sheets, and on my way back to 
the ship, where I disgorged my 800 or 1,000 dollars. 

For many nights in succession, I continued to dine 
on shore, and always escaped scot free. Another 
officer, however, was not so fortunate, for he was 
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captured one night whilst waiting for the boat, and 
conveyed into the guard-house. He was a man of 
great assurance, and dared them to lay hands on him, 
a attempt to unbutton his coat as they wished to 


o. 

The men sent for the captain of the guard, but the 
British boat coming up just in time, the prisoner 
hailed her, and he was released and escorted back in 
triumph by our own men. 

Had he been detained, it would, however, have been 
a mere temporary inconvenience, as the whole of the 
Mexican officials were so corrupt that a little palm 
oil would soon have procured his release. 

AIDED BY MEXICAN CAVALRY. 

The amount a man could comfortably carry in these 
excursions was 1,000 to 1,200 dollars. An officcr on 
one occasion essayed 2,000, but he burst a blood- 
vessel in the attempt. Having secured all the dis- 
posable dollars at Mazatlan, we proceeded to San 
Blas and procured a further supply of silver, chiefly 
in bars, from the mines at Guadalajara. 

Subsequently, we went about seventy miles down 
the coast, and here still more extraordinary adventures 
occurred. 

We anchored one night off some sand hills, and next 
morning at daylight a numerous cavalcade of mulea 
arrived, each carrying two packages of new dollars 
sewn up in coverings of hide. The amazing part of 
this transaction was that a regiment of cavalry 
actually escorted the silver-laden mules from the 
interior. 

How this could be done, seeing that Government 
forbade silver to be exported, it is difficult to say, but 
every official in Mexico, from the President down— 
for this was long before the days of that great President 
Porforio Diaz—had his price. 

On board ship we had been for many weeks em- 
ployed in making boxes for the dollars. These boxes 
were made of cedar, which the marines had sawn 
from great logs of wood obtained at Mazatlan, and 
the carpenters had made them into boxes holding 
exactly 1,000 dollars. 

As the dollars were placed in these boxes, they 
were securely nailed down, sealed, and placed in the 
hold where there were now some seventy to eighty 
tons of silver. 

With this money we sailed for Panama. The 
valuable freight was then transferred to a West India 
mail steamer, and the smuggling was now at an end. 

Our captain naturally cleared a very nico little sum 
by the transaction, though he had to make good one 
hundred dollars which were mysteriously stolen. 
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“ The very worst thing many jevple can do is to take a holiday 
—because they do not know how to use it healhil’s.” 


So says a well-known Harley Street speciulist. And 
with every summer his opinion is more and more con- 
firmed by the number of cases of “ holiday-i!Inese” and 
“ holiday-fatigue ” that come to him for advice. 

The very worst thing many people can do is to take a 
holiday! And this although the annual “change” or 
“rest” is to-day more than ever essential to the health 
of those who work in “the chains of circumstance.” 

There are thousands of men and women whose yearly 
“outing ” by the seaside or in the country. on the river 
or amid the moors, is positively injurious to their health. 

ot even the noisome fogs of Novemter, cr tLe inSuenza- 
laden winds of spring, bring about half so many cases of 
often serious illness—illness the effects of which may 
perhaps last all the year round—as does this summer 
sojourn in the sunshine. 


People Blame ‘‘Change of Air’’ or “‘ Different Water.” 
A man, for instance, leaves his office desk. He leaves 
his cell-like occupation. He leaves the close, confined 
in, of thecity. He goes away into ‘the fresb, 
ozone-laden, tonic-bestowing air. He develops an appe- 
tite. The air makes him hungry; but—and this is an 
important point—the air cannot belp him to digest the 
extra amount of food be naturally takes to catisfy bis 
appetite. He wants scmething more than air. He 
wants something to strengthen his digestive powers. 
rough the sedentary life that is his for the gveater part 
of the year they are but weak. In some cases they are 
on the verge o 
a 
Ww , 
and 
Biliousness, 


breakdown, and when they are suddenly 
upon to assimilate large quantitirs of food— 
them, they rebel—they become discrzanised— 
tne holiday-maker finds bimeelf afficied with 
Dysye} cia, 


Headache or Neuralgia, 


Mosi 
Good! from yoor Fi. ‘day 


Indigestion, Constipation, 
and “ Summer Slackness.” as 
the result. 

It is for this reason that— 
if you are wise—you will— 


Before 
Dring 
After 


take proper steps to aid the 
working of your digestive 
organs, your liver, and your 
other organs, to tone up your 
nervous system and to purify 
your blood, by drinking just 
a liquenr-glassful of that 
splendid medicine, ‘' Guy’s 


; the Holiday Season 


Tunic,” five minutes after 
meals. You will find that 
this will “regulate” and 


“tone up” the whole of yoursystem. It will enable you— 
lowever constituticnally delicate you may be—to get the 
utmost possible good out of your holidays when you take 
them. It will also prevent the occurrence—which other- 
wise is almost. inevitable — of that tired, over-taxed 
feeling, that indigestion, that constipation, that bilious 
headache, after you have again returned to your every- 
day life. 

Vow this is not—is it P—a costly plan for making the 
most of your holiday. You can get quite a large-sized 
bottle of this splendid and strengthening wine tonic for 
2s. d., or a smaller-sized one for Is, 14d., at any chemist 
or stores. Bui you will fird it will add £10—or even £100, 
according to the value you place upon your health and fit- 
ness for a whole year—worth to the value of your stay at 
the scaside, or in the country, or whatever other place you 
choose. ‘Try a lique::r glassful after the heartiest meal of 
the day. Note how it will uid your digestion. Note, too, 
the good effect upen other functions of your vital organs. 
You will be detighted with what ‘‘Guy’s Tonic” will do 
for you in creating a general comforting sense of 
wal betie. 

There will be~— 

No Flatulence, No Stomach-Heaviness, 

No Heartburn, No Head-Dullness, 

No General Feeling of Physical and Mental Inertia. 
Instead, yon will feel as feels the mun or woman who, 
after doing a day’s hard work, rises like a giant refreshed 
by sg rest, change, and food of a good und well-digested 
meal, 

The Holiday Health Harvest. 


Altbough your food may be no better than usual— 
indeed, it may be actually inferior—you will feel that you 
bave partaken of food ne unusually nutritious quality. 
That will be because your stomach will be enabled to 


thoroughly digest your food—t will be enabled to extract 
from your food every particle of nutrition, This is the 
worth-having aid that “ Guy's Tonic” will always bring 
to the aid of your stomach, its glands, its nerves, and its 
muscles. And—note carefully—the bowels are closel 

linked up with the stomach, and the healthy goodwill 
created by the mixture of “ Gus Tonic” with your food 
will just as beneficially affect the working of that mos‘e 
pia slnggish (because congested) part of the human 

ody. 

There is no reason, even if you do live a sedentary 
life. why you should not possess a good natural appetite 
and digestion all the year round. There is no need to 
wait for the too suddenly stimulated appetite given to 
the juded work weary man or woman by the keener air 
of sea or country. Take “Guy's Tonic” five minutes 
after meals, and that hearty, healthy craving for food 
which is by far the best—because the natural—excitant 
of the gastric juice will become your signal of a good 
digestion also. 

This is what “Guy’s Tonic” does. It clears and 
cleanses the system, as the rain, winds, and sunshine 
cleanse and clear the air. The taking ofa tablespoonful 
(children dessertspoonful, young children a teaspoonful) 
after each meal (1) before, (2) during. and (8) after your 
holiday will enable you to receive additional and lasting 
health and benefit from your vacation—to receive, in fact, 
a benefit that will endure strong and true until you once 
again go holiday-making. 

A Holiday and Work-Day Friend. 

No longer need you fear to eat whatever your fancy 
dictates. 

Dyspepsia Gastritis 

Flatulence §Stomach-sickness Indigestion 

Constipation Biliousness Unpleasant breath 

and ‘‘ Nervousness.” ; 
All these symptoms and sicknesses will disappear before 
the almost magical might of the rare medicinal pro- 
perties contained in ‘‘ Guy’s Tonic.” 

In every seaside town. in every holiday resort, in 
every centre of population which contains a chemist shop 
or stores, this great Holiday and Work-day Stomach 
Digestive and Rerve Tonic (known and appreciated 
throughout the world as ‘‘ Guy’s Tc nic”) may be obtained 
either in 1s. 13d. bottles, or in larger size bottles at 
2s. 9d. 

If you like, “Guy's Tonic” will be sent direct from 
“ Guy’s Tonic” Offices, 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W., post free, for either of the amounts 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Every reader is recommended to make actual (but 
practical) trial of the advice contained in this article, for 
by so doing will he or she not only succeed in making 
the most of the annual holiday, but in making the most 
of the whole year round. 


Stomach. headache 
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THINGSA. . . 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW . . « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Invalid’s Custard. ees 

Beat an egg thoroughly and mix it with 
a teacupful of milk. Butter a breakfast cup, 
pour in the custard, tie over with buttered 
paper, and steam for twenty minutes. Turn 
out on a hot plate, sift a little sugar over, and 
serve. 


A Good Nourishing Drink 

Is made of oatmeal. Place four ounces of 
oatmeal, six ounces of augar, and a lemon cut 
in slices in a pan. Mix all together with a little 
cold water, then add a gallon of boiling water. 
Stir thoroughly and Stink when quite cold. 
Any flavouring may be added instead of 
lemons. 


Lincolnshire Aislet. 

Take a neck of pork, remove the meat from 
it, free it of all skin and _gristle, and then 
season highly with powdered sage, va pe and 
salt. T'ake part of the apron or marbled skin 
sold with pig's fry, wrap the seasoned meat in 
this, sew it up carefully, and bake till brown. 
About one pound of pork is put into each aislet, 
and it is eaten cold. (Reply to INQUIREB.) 


Mutton Fritters 

Are delicious. Cut some rather thick 
slices of cold mutton, and cut them again into 
fingers. Put some salad oil into a suucer, add 
half a teaspoonful of minced onion, pepper and 
salt to taste. Dip the fingers of mutton in this. 
Dip in beaten egg in which is a pinch of allspice, 
then in breadcrumbs, and fry quickly and 
crisply. Serve very hot. 


A Milk Cheese 

Made as follows will be appreciated as 
highly as those cream cheeses we buy. This is 
a good way of using up sour milk, Let the 
milk stand till it is solid, then place it in a wet 
double cloth and tie itup. Suspend the cheese 
from a shelf, and under it, put a basin to catch 
the whey, which drops from it. After twenty- 
four hcurs a solid cheese will be procured, which 
can be flattened out before serving. (Reply to 
N. L. D., Leeds.) 

A Family Cake. 

Take a pound and a quarter of flour 
(well dried) and work into it six ounces of 
dripping. Add five ounces of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a tea- 
spoonful each of powdered cinnamon and ginger. 
Work the whole into a light dough with an egg 
beaten up in milk. Bake for an hour anda 
half in a greased tin. If fruit be liked, six 
ounces of currants or sultanas may be added. 
Quince Jam. 

Pare, core, and slice three pounds of 
quinces. Place them in a preserving pan witha 
small half-teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, 
two cloves, the grated rind of one lemon, and 
the juice of two, and two pounds and a half of 
sugar. Add a gill of water to prevent the jam 
burning. Cook all overa gent fire, stirring 
occasionally so that it does not burn, till all is 
reduced toa clear pulp. Pour into pots and 
cover with paper, brushed over with white of 
eggs. (Reply to STILL Room.) 


Blackberry Roly-Poly. 

Take half a pound of flour, add to it a 
teaspoonful of baking powder, a teaspoonful 
of caster sugar, and a pinch of salt. Rub into 
this three ounces of finely chops suet or 
dripping and add sufficient milk to make a 
stiff dough. Roll out the dough and cover it 
thickly with blackberries, leaving a margin of 
the dongh an inch wide all round. Roll up 
carefully and moisten the edges to prevent the 
juice escaping. It is animprovement to scatter 
a little chopped apple amongst the blackberries. 
Tie the rollin a cloth wrung out in boiling 
water and dredged with flour. 

Preserved Mackerel. 

When mackerel are plentiful, procure a 
quantity, cleanse and fry them in a little oil. 
They should be split open, and the head and 
ones removed. When thus prepared, make 
the following seasoning, using the quantities 
mentioned for each dozen fish: One and a half 
ounces of black pepper, six cloves, an egg- 
spoonful of powdered mace, half a eatel 
nutmeg, and three bay leaves. Lay the fish in 
a stone jar. und sprinkle each layer with the 
sereoning. When the jar is full, pour over 
sufficient vinegar to cover the fish, add a 
enrface of salad oil, tie down carefully, and 
store in a cool place. The fish thus prepared 
will keep good for months I am told. (Reply 
t RutH BLEAN.) 
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A PRETTY CASHMERE DRESS. 

ALTHOUGH our artist’s design is put before you in the form of ® 
complete costume, please note that it ig the blouse pattern only (No. 34a) 
which is on : 
size, with a 36-in. bust and 24in 
waist. ° 

Although the addition of the 
skirt depicted would suggest that 
the front bor-pleat of the bodice 
extends the length of the ent, 
the blouse is not unsuitable to be 
made up by ‘itself. 

In common with all blouses of 
this type, we have here the seam- 
Jess shoulder, the front and back 
drapery being cut in one. In 
handling this portion of the blouse, 
great care must be taken not to 
stretch the guaintly-shaped neck 
opening; in fact it had better be 
finished at first by a crossway strip 
and then edged with a fine cord. 

It is on to the bodice lining that 
the sleeves are attached, also the 
chemisette, of which so little is 
seen. If by any chance you have 
two short remnants, this blouse 
would be very pleasing made with 
vest and sleeves to match, the 
remainder being carried out in 
some different colour and material. 
It need hardly be explained that 
the buttons on the front panels are 

urely ornamental; the real 
‘astening occurs at the centre back, 
. where the bodice hooks invisibly. 
Two yards of double-width goods will be ample for this pretty blouse. 
—<_0C 
CAN A WOMAN BE TOO AFFECTIONATE ? 

Can a woman be too affectionate P There is no virtue which may not be 
carried to excess, and even love which is too evident wearies one. The 
woman who makes her love too apparent has aptly been compared toa book 
which one knows by heart. She may be all that is good and sweet and dear, 
but she has ceased to enchain, to enchant. There are no thrills in her 
society, and the average man demands thrills in love, as he insists upon 
salt with his meat. It is just the old story, the way of human nature—we 
accept as a matter of course that which is securely ours and hold tight to 
that which we fear may escape us. 


“WHERE CLEVER WOMEN FAIL. 

Ir seems to be the fashion nowadays for clever and brainy women to look 
upon the average men as a big baby who can be guided whichever 
way the smart woman likes. And the clever woman is much surprised when 
her pet man-baby chooses a quiet, sensible, homely, little girl as his bride. 

But men are often far wiser than they seem; and the mistake clever 
women make is by treating the whole opposite sex as if they had no brains. 

It is true that most men have none of that intuition we hear women brag 
so much about, but I have noticed that for a man to sit down quietly with 
a cigar and think hard over some puzzling subject often brings him out of 
the wood with a firm foundation under his feet, whereas the woman who 
always jumps intuitively out of a difficulty often lands in a mud puddle, 
which sometimes splashes others as well as herself. 


No. Sta. Paper Pattern, 6}d., po tt free, from 
Pattern Department, Pearson's Buildings, 
Henrietta St., London, W.O. 


THE ROCK THAT WRECKS TRUST. 

JEALOUSY in great degree is a matter of temperament, for which reason 
jealous people are to be pitied as well as blamed; they are born so. They, 
and those with whom they closely are associated, are unfortunate, but this 
fact in no wise alters the truth that jealousy, like all else, grows by what 
it feeds on, and increases in direct prorortion to its indulgence. 

Many people define jealousy as a species of insanity, and no one can 
doubt that, if given free rein, it frequently develops into absolute madness 
resulting in murder and suicide; witness the records of the police courts 
and the local news in the daily newspapers. 

Whosoever, man or woman, marries a jealous person will bave trouble in 
plenty. The man who takes to wife a jealous woman says good-bye for 
ever to peace and tranquillity. Henceforward his whole tite will be under 
surveillance, so far, ut least, as is in his wife’s power. His letters will be 
inspected (the jealous wife always insists upon her right to inquire about 
her husband's correspondence), and every casual civility paid to a pretty 
woman, or an ugly one, for that matter, will be visited with ten-fold 
severity upon his unlucky head. Even more so with the wife of a jealous 
husband: it is gall and bitterness to a jealous man to know that other 
men admire the woman whom he has honoured with his choice, and woe to 
her if she ever so little appear to be conscious of, much less pleased by, 
such admiration. . 
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All Cyclists should read oe 
CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 
The “Daily Express” is London’s Great Halfpenny Morning 


Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 
Dd 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
When making Iron-holdera 


Put in one layer of leather or kid from an 
ie glove, for it makes the iron cooler to the 
an 


Cocoa Butter 

Is very usefal in any household as a salve, 
and twopence worth, bought at a chemist's, 
will be invaluable for your medicine cupboard. 
(Reply to Mater, Matlock.) 

Fresh Water Fish 

Often tastes muddy. To prevent this, place 
the fish in well-salted, cold water for several 
hours before cooking. Lemon juice gives 
flavour, hardening and whitening the flesh. 

A Travelling Hint. 

Clothing which is scented with oil of cloves 
or cedar is never attacked by any kind of insect. 
Only a few drops need be applied, and will be 
found a preventive to mosquitoes as well ag 
other insects. 

A Soft Corn 

May be cured in this way: Soak a small 
piece of cotton wool in castor oil, and apply it 
to the corn, bind it in place with a strip of 
linen. By degrees the skin wil) loosen and 
then the corn can be removed. 

The Porcelain Sink 


Can be cleaned very speedily by rubbi 
with a little paraffin on a sven pe or id 


afterwards scrub with hot soda and where 
there are still any stains, scour with rotten. 
stone. (Reply to aur) 


To Preserve Walnuts 

For winter use: Have some earthenware 
jars, place the walnuts = yes with a little 
dried salt, cover the jars closely, and stand ina 
damp pantry. When you wish to use the nuts, 
wash them well in cold water and put on a 
sieve to drain. (Reply to SHANKLIN.) 
Coffee is a Valuable Stimulant 

To the brain and nerves, though it has on! 
a slight amount of nutriment. Mixed wit 
more than half its quantity of milk, coffee 
forms the most perfect breakfast beverage for 
jaol-ocking people who lead a sedentary 

e. 


How to Make a Smelling Bottle. 

Take an equal quantity of sal ammoniao 
and unslacked lime, pound these separately, 
and place in a bottle for use. Before you put 
in the above, place three or four drops of oil of 
lavender into the bottle and cork it down. 
(Reply to GRAHAMSTON READER.) 

When Buying Sheets 

Always select a material which is a few 
inches wider than F hae actually require for your 
beds. The reason for this is that, when a sheet 
wears out in the middle, it should be cut down 
the centre, the selvedges seamed together, and 
the sides hemmed. The sheet after this pro- 
cess is complete and will wear nearly as long 
as a new one. 

To Avoid Blistered Feet. 

_ It is a common practice for soldiers, before 
going on a long walk, to soap theinside of 
their socks or stockings. Moisten the cake of 
soap slightly, rub it all over the ankle and foot 
of the stocking, and let it dry in well. 
Whether walking or cycling this is a great 
help, and blisters or soreness are soon 
unknown. (Thanks to E. W. Reply to H. L., 
Wilts.) 

To Prevent Brass from Tarnishing 

After polishing with any kind of gcod 
paste, apply a solution of a quarter of an ounce 
of shellac to a quarter of a pint of methylated 
spirit. Set in a glass bottle and cork. Pour 
off the clear fluid and apply to the brass witha 
camel-hair brush. Before doing this heat the 
brass if possible, and also after painting over 
with varnish. (Reply to 8. L., Slough:) 

A Hint About Pans. 

The most useful pan that any housewife 
can possess is a large, deep frying or brazing 
pen with upright sides and lid. If possible 

his should be of aluminium or copper, and 
not4ess than four and a half to six inches deep 
and twelve across. In such a pan as this 
ig every cooking operation can be carried 
on. It serves for stews, for soups, for frying. 
and for boiling pudding. es and 
bannocks can be baked in it without the lid, 
and with the lidpuddings 

can be baked and meat 

cooked brown perfectly 

well, This 4 when 

bought should be of a 

very strong make, 


Juljus Caesar is dead, so he can’t read THE BIG BUDGET. That's where you havs the advantage of kim. 


A KODAK WITH YOU 


é MAB.’ 
tterl 
and bring back interesting Bese ee - 
records of your holiday. e - a ee ai 
A Complete Ontft can be carried in your ‘ ; Razon to do my work about 
Brownie Kodaks, from 6/-. Folding Brownies from 2¥/« ; Price, 3/6. — the house,” said Mrs. 


Obtainable from any Dealer. ane fi des used in Watkin Evan’, of 35 


se ; . Chapel Street, Rhosy- 

KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell [% i medre. “I was dizzy 
i : when I attempted to 

72-74 Buchanan Street, Yat walk. Every time [ 


tried to eat anything I 
was bilious, and the 
very thought of food 
would bring on sick- 
ness. I had fearful W" 
headaches, my eyes 

were blurred, and I didn’t know 
where to put myself to get ease 
from pain. 

“None of the many medicines I 
tried did me any good except Chas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans. Soon after 
commencing with them [ found 
myself feeling fresher and better 
in every way. The dizziness and 
headaches vanished, the pains about 
the body discontinued, and I began 
to enjoy my food. I improved 
slowly at first but surely, and then 
more rapidly, until eventually I 
found myself altogether cured, and 
in excellent health.” 


No Metal Polish 


A PAPER 
PATTERN 


of these Kew Shape 
Autumn Knickers is 


GIVEN AWAY 


with this week’s 


WOMAN'S LIFE 


Read the Splendid New Serial 


amc UN Cas FORDES 
=> 


can equal 
“* The Reign of Baby.” 
Series of Charming Short Stories, BILE B FANS 
‘on a to Th he Bil 


BRASSO — 


- for Lasting Brightness. alee 
Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN % 


j Gossip — The Editress Wants Your 
GF GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “WE 


Make no mistake! See that you get the wor!d-famet 
Charles Forde’s Bile Reans, the medicine that cured Mrs, 
Evans. Of all Chemists, in sealed bores, 1/1 or 29. 


FREE! 


To obtain 


RECKITT & SONS L™® HULL & LONDON. |  eaenert 
ON SALE AUC, 31. PRICE 1d. 


Stet Lei! 3 TRAINING 


MS 


aa 
ve ~~ 
09 Fordel Road, Catford, S.E., The eeapleton which sada this Wise ert anits o 7Om THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is madeto the Readersot Pearson's “ANS ; 
Pec. “wemeed sorts. Faves oie pecaee Weekly, 39/198. On receipt of P.O. for we will forward o - ® : 
“A Uttle girl contracted being made of the finest possible ingredients fl A T H L ET I C ) our PRUDENTIAL CAL SEAMLESS Wh Vi Nf oo H 
by the finest possible process of manufacture NTIAL REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-CUINEA H 


An 


GENERAL 
HEALTH. 


MEASLES ccorp’s tnan 


becoming very weak and ema- 
ciated ; she could not take her 
food nor even walk. I advised cures at whatever time of the year you are ill. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion, and now : 
she eats welland looks as though Write for free sample (enclose is for postage and 
nothing had ever been the matter name this paper). SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd, 
with her.” Nurse ROPER to-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C, 


ry) 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bed- 
room, &¢., handsomely bordered, in six different 
patterns of fashionable seif-shales of Crimson, 
Grecns, Blues, and Art Colourings to suit all 
requirements, and LARGE ENOUGH 
TO COVER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED 
ROOM. ‘These Carpets will be sent 
out as Sample Carpets, thus showing 
the identical quality we do 
supply in all sizes. They are 
made of material equal to wool, 
an! beingaspeciality of onrown, 
can only be obtained direct from 
our loums, thus saving the 
purchaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD DUR. 


Trainer of Montague A. 
Holbein, A. Shrubb, 
Frank Shorland, J. 
Butler, A. A. Chase, 
4. E. Walters, Platt 
Betts, &:., dc. 


Cloth, Price 1s. 


Two of the 20 Chapters 
are :— 


Delicious COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use lees quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 


Crarter I, Usk ampee gab Tee b 
NTHS. oney ingly 
TRAINING AND returned if not approved. 
EXERCISE, Thousands of Repeat Orders 


and Unsolicited Testimonial 

received. 

GIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY: 
With every Carpet we shall anso- 


Ages for Training— 
The best ycars—Good 
at all ages—For the 
delic.te—Walking exer- 
cise—Unconscious bene- 
fit--When to walk—A 
medical opiniou—The 
rate of walking. 


Cu,prer ITI, 
SLEEP, BATHING, 


LUTELY GIVE AWATavery handaom 
Rug to match, or we will send Tw 
Carpets andl TWO RUGS for 10s. 6d. 

“*'0 Berkeley Square. The Countess 
of Selkir’s would thank the British 
Carpet Co, to send her another Car- 
pet similar to the one she xot from 
them a tortnight ago, which is most 


satis actory.” 
QUILTS ! QUILTS ! reel ne  fay DOWN PILLOW. 


en 


Importance of regu- 
larity—People who can- 
not sleep—The morning 
tub—Warm bath best - 
An unhealthy practice 
—Hot sea baths—Medi- 
cine and when to take 
it. 


chasers of Two Quilts we 
To be diepored of Aa an will presént Four Gifts, 
enermous saci ice, 
civar out stock of same. FREE PRESENTATION. 
Each 5/- Carriage Paid, Also an Extra =pecial Gift this week with each Quilt scld 
kalf price. namely, one of our beau: ifal 
The-e Quilts are wonderful & 


samples of modern luxury. 
Covered with Oriental 
Turkey Chintz of fine 
quality and artistic desizn, 
and filled with Patent 
Purified Down, 

Size Sin. by in. 


6/- each, or 2 for 
9/6. ; 
Carriage Paid. a Lg EN 


¥ rr ilt we will present 
KEE D AND MEDICINE. THE & 20,000 Real FRE to, the nnchane > 
Odouriess Oriental either a Magnificent Tea E : 
PS the SKIN COOL and REFRESHED ||, ¥-.sur com] Lor. caries came | Ee shcidens SS CSCO 
Pan ae hlS, 


99 Entirely Removes and 

Prevents Roughness, 

Redness, Heat, 

Irritation, P a etc., 
an 


MAKES the SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE. 


INVALUABLE 


| De FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
CIGHTFUL IF APPLIED AFTER BEING OUT IN THE HOT SUN, 


1/- FREE Carpathian 
Sitver Trays. 


Bize,9by I2inches. Very 
strong, evusl to Sterlin, 
Bilver in appearance an 
wear, well finished, assor. 
ted in Mask, Bird, and other 
designs. 

NOTk.—With every Quilt 

wo Free Presents, 


Mlustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthruge, Quilts, Tahte Linen, Retsteadts, Orermantels, Curtains, &e» 


To be had of Book- 
sellers, or post free 
for 12 from 


Golfing, Cycling, Motoriny, ‘ennis, ete. GC. ARTHUR PEARSON Pree if, when writing, you mention “ Pearson's Weekly,” $9103. Address— 
GesriemEx WILL FIND IT WONDIRETITY SO UTUISG AWTER SHAVING, Lte., 17 Henrietta St., F. HODGSON & SONS (Dent:.2.¥)), Menufactarers: WOODSLEY ROAD LEEDS, 
Ms, 1/0, 1/®, and 2/6 cach, of all Chemists and Store, M. SLEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. Lendon, W.C. . 


Baffling Bunny. ; ; 

Wes English people, whose acquaintance with rabbits 
is confined either to seeing them sitting upon & dish 
surrounded by white sauce, or else scampering away 
into the hedge as we walk through some country 
field, have little idea what a terrible plague the 
apparently harmless bunny can become. If we 
may believe what our “Cornstalk” cousins tell us, 
for instance, a flock of locusts are mere amatcurs 
at clearing a country of greenstuff in comparison 
with rabbits. I have just received a letter from 
Grover, who lives in far-off Western Australia, 
sending me particulars of the remarkable rabbit 
fence which has been erected right across the 
Commonwealth, from Starvation Harbour, on the 
Southern Ocean, to Banningarra, on the Indian 
Ocean, a total length of 1,139 miles. In addition 
to this there is also an inner fence covering 724 
miles, and a connecting barrier of 160. This makes 
a total length of 2,023 miles of elaborate wire 
fencing, all for the purpose of excluding bunny 
from the more cultivated parts of the country. 
This great undertaking occupied six years, and 
cost about £340,000. Australia certainly has littlo 
cause to be grateful to the well-meaning gentleman 
who first imported rabbits for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. 


Something About Stones. ; 

“Wat I want to know,” says C. W. A., “is, do 
stones grow? Someone has told me that they do, 
but I said it was impossible.” In saying 
which, C. W. A., you undoubtedly spoke the truth. 
The size of a stone may occasionally be increased by 
surrounding matter becoming encrusted to its sur- 
face, but it has no development in the shape of 
growth. You will never be able, for instance, to 
point to a magnificent boulder in the rockery in 
rour back garden, and remark proudly to a visitor : 
“Yes, it’s a splendid rock; we've had it since it 
was quite a pebble!” The most remarkable stones 
in the world are the magnetic stones, which are 
found in Australia. If these can’t grow, they, at 
all events, possess the power of moving about. Place 
them on a table within two or three feet of each 
other, and they will arena: Sep together and 
huddle up like eggs in a nest. e explanation lies 
in the substance of which they are composed, which 
scems to be a kind of magnetic ore. A curious 
thing about ordinary stones is the way they dis- 
appear from the surface of a frozen pond. This is 
due to their becoming warm in the sun, and thus, 
as it were, making their own graves by sinking 
through the partially melted ice, which refreezes 
over their heads. 


—_—_—_— 


Which is the Best Climate ? 
“Tg the climate of England really as bad as it is 
made out?” asks WEATHERWISE. “One constantly 
hears people grumbling at it, and making use of 
such adjectives as ‘filthy’ and ‘wretched.’ Person- 
ally, I don’t think it’s half bad. In any case, I 
should like to know what you consider the best 
climate in the world.”——————_Not having been 
all over this variable planet, WEATHERWISE, I am 
unable to give you a final opinion, but of all the 
spots that my “roving foot has pressed,” I certainly 
consider Madeira to be the most agreeable in the 
matter of weather. The mean temperature there in 
the winter is about 64 degrees, while in the summer 
77 degrees is the average warmth. If we may judge 
by Kipling’s description of New Zealand, which 
ssesses, according to him, “a sun that never 
listers, and a rain that never chills,” these happy 
islands must have some claim to tha chaontonabi 
This belief is strengthened by the Colonial Office 
report that the annual mortality amongst the troops 
stationed there is only five per thousand. I quite 
agree with you, however, that one can find many 
worse places than good old England. After all, 
there is a certain charm in all the seasons, and, 
although bathing and camping out are delightful 
amusements, there is no little pleasure to be derived 
from sitting over a roaring fire with a snowstorm 
beating on the windows. 


Concerning Croesus. 

“TI was talking to a friend about Carneyl¢ the other 
day,” writes Marcus, “and I happened to say that 
he was as rich as Croesus. ‘Who was Croasus?’ 
asked my friend. That stumped me altogether. I 
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have often made use of the expression, but, some- 
how or other, it never occurred to me to wonder 
who Crossus was, until my friend asked me. Who 
was he?” -He wasakjing, Mancvs, every 
inch of him, and he lived in Lydia betwcen six 
and five hundred s.c. Being a gentleman of 
intelligence and energy, he conquered the , Asian 
Greeks. Unlike most successful warriors, however, 
he treated his new subjects with the utmost con- 
sideration. His Court became the recognised contre 
of wit and learning, such men as Aésop and Solon 
taking up their residence there. Unfortunately, 
this pleasing arrangement was abruptly broken up 
by Cyrus, who invaded the country and captured 
Croesus. Following out the spirited custom of the 
times, the Persian monarch at once gave orders that 
Croesus should be burned to death. Being a cultured 
philosopher, the latter accepted his fate with such 
delightful dignity that even his bloodthirsty con- 
queror was impressed. The funeral pile had 
actually been lighted, when Cyrus suddenly gave 
orders that Croesus should be spared. Subsequently 
the two monarchs became the most intimate friends. 
Croesus was enormously wealthy, and as génerous 
as he was rich. Amongst other gifts he presented 
the oracle at Delphi with the statue of a lion made 
out of pure gold. 


Is It Fresh ? 

“Wuat is the best way to tell whether an egg is 
fresh without breaking the shell?” asks ENGAGED. 
“YT am going to be married shortly, and I want to 
pick up any useful little household wrinkles of this 
sort that I can.”———————Quite right, En@acep. 
Nothing is more likely to disturb the course of 
true love than the discovery that the breakfast 
eggs are bad, especially if there happens to be 
nothing else in the house to eat. I believe that 
the best method of arriving at an_egg’s age is by 
dissolving two ounces of kitchen salt in a pint of 
water, and placing the suspect in this solution. A 
really fresh egg will at once sink to the bottom, a 
comparatively fresh egg will stop half-way down, 
and “an egg” will float gaily on the surface. I 
don’t know whether this test has ever been applied 
to an election egg, but, if so, I should think the 
latter probably jumped clean out of the basin. 
Another way of cross-examining the prisoner is to 
hold it up to a strong light. If it is new-laid, it 
will be quite full, but after the first. twenty-four 
hours an air space will appear at the larger end, and 
gradually increase in size as the egg grows staler. 
As you value your husband’s love, avoid that air- 


Blucseyei Babies. 

L. R. K. has just become the proud possessor of a 
baby boy, and sends me an enthusiastic letter 
describing the latter’s gage merits. After -everal 
pages of appreciation, he arrives at the c.Jour of 
the infant’s eyes. “These,” he remarks, “are the 
most beautiful blue—just like the sky on a summer 
day. My wife says that all babies have blue eyes 
like this, and that, after a little while, they will 
become dark. Is this really a fact? I hope not, for 
they ard such a lovely colour, I should like them to 
stop as they are.”——————Cheer up, L. R. K. 
It by no means follows, as a matter of course, 
that L. R. K., Junior’s eyes will cease to resemble 
a summer sky. It is true that in the majority of 
cases even dark babies are born with blue eyes, but 
a mere glance round amongst your acquaintances 
will convince you that they do not always change. 
Of course, if your son is of a quarrelsome nature, 
he may come home one day from school with two 
b'ack eyes in place of his customary cerulean ones, 
but this will only be in the nature of a passing 
thunderstorm. The immediate application of a 
raw beef steak will assist in restoring the summer 
sky effect you are so proud of. 


As Happy as a Sandboy. 

“T am rather interested in the origin of phrases,” 
writes H. K. T., “and as I know that your wisdom 
is only surpassed by your wit, I am going to ask 
you if you can tell me anything about the ex- 
pression, ‘As jolly as a sandboy. What is a sand- 
boy, and why should he be so remarkably jolly? 
I asked a friend the other day, and he said chat a 
sandboy was a kind of tiny little insect that lived 
in the sand, and made a creaking noise, as if it 
was laughing. I rather doubted this being true, 
though I didn’t say so."———————Your scepticism 
was fully justified, H. K. T. To put it vulgarly, 
your friend was “pulling your leg,” and I expect 
when you had gone away he himself indulged in the 
same sort of creaking noise under the impressicn 
that he had imposed on your guileless simplicity. 
The phrase in question really is, “As happy as a 
sandboy with a full cart.” It aroso from the fact 
that the profession of carting sand is not attended 
by any wild mental anxiety. When the cart is ful! 
the sandboy trudges alongside with nothing to dis- 
tract his mind from the pleasing thought that the 
next village pub. is coming nearer with every step. 
This induces an expression of felicity, which doubt- 
less gave rise to the phrase you refer to. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will ke awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used, 
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Hearken ! Holiday-makers : 
D. W. writes to me from Brighton, where he “is 
putting in a fortnight by the sad sea waves. “TI 
am staying at a boarding establishment,” he says, 
“where the visitors are constantly late for meals. 
Some days ago I bought a money-box, and suggested 
that anyone who was not punctual should put in a 
penny, and that the money should be sent to the 
Fresh Air Fund. All the other visitors fell in with 
my idea, and now I always insist upon its being 
carried out. I takethe box in each meal time, 
and, when I return home next week, I shall try 
and get someone else to carry on the idea.”——_ 
Excellent, D. W. I only hope they will. 
It is much too good a plan to be allowed to drop. 
There must be many crowded boarding establish- 
ments round about the coast, where I should like to 
see your idea taken up. No one coming in brown 
and radiant from a day by the sea to sit down to 
a good dinner would mind contributing a penny 
to the F.A.F., if they had been guilty of keeping 
the other hungry guests waiting. Such a scheme, 
apart from providing considerable chaff and amuse- 
ment, will bring a day of Paradise into the lives 
of some of the poor little slum children, who are 
beginning to fear that there will be no holiday 
for them this year. 


F.A.F. Special Day. 

THE Slowing special outing in connection with the 
Fresh Air Fund has been arranged: August 27th, 
“Sarnia” Day. 


F.A.F. Figures. 


Amount previously acknowledged, £3,361 15s. 63d. 


Orv, 8us.: A Scotch Paddy, 38; G. M. Kirkcaldy, 3s. 6d.; P. 
Bond, 2s. 6d.; A. and M. Davis, ls. 6d.; G. 
£1; A Few Southenders, 5s. 3d.; Anon., 1s. 6d. 

Wishes, 2s. 7 A Io 


mS ; 
53; W. H 8 'se; A. McNaughton, 38:0. P. 
rte, s 


, W. H.'8., ; A. 4s. 1d; A 
Constant Reader, 23 6d.; J. Mc s, £1; RR. M., &.; Mra 
Neilson, 18.; Cara, 2s. 3d.;° Miss Connie Cohen, £1 108.; Nicholas 
Holman, 103; Biddy, 2s.; ©. L. Bite, 2s. 6d.; F.C. M., 6; L. W., 
2s. 6d; B. A.. 3s.; Mrs. Ranson, 10s.; Bogs and Heather, 10s 
M. B. &, 30; _L. H., 23.; A. 2; AO. B., 23 6h; F. Williams 
£1 143; L. Hickman, £1 18.; Miss B, Roberta, 28; J. 8., 1s; 
ii. L. Usherwood, 2s. 6d.; Polegate, 5s. 6d.; C. M. Darvill, is. (4.; 


A Thankful Mother, 5s.; OG. J. Hatch, 8s.; D. Crawford Forres, 
2s. 6d.; D. Fox, 43. 6d.; Mrs. Gubbins, £1; L. , 2s.; C. G. 
Hocking, £1; Anon., 9d.; Moonraker, 2s. 6d.; 

R. Osborn, los.; “ Kingsburgh,” 4%.; J. R. by 
Laker, 138.; Mrs. Hughes, 6; A. R, W., 28. 3h; In Memory of 
Norah, £1; The Freaks’ Tea Party, 1s. 9d.; 

Wilson, 1s.; Mrs. Montgomerie, £5; 4 Ayrshire . 
108.; Cromer, 


Alma, Jessie, and Dorothy, 28.; B. Haughton, jun. 

33.; W. G. Rodgers, 28; Mra. —, 79. 6d.; G. B.. &e.; 

Kov, 9d.; B. C. Ellis, 53; Strand, ‘Is. 6d.; Cro 68, 6d.; 
Coltinson, 38. 6d.; An Englishman ‘n S. Africa, 108.; T. A 

l. G., and C. H. W., 2%.; Anon., £2; For Two Bridges, 1s. 6d 
Congin Jack, 10%; N. N. ein, '53.; “My Little Man and 
Vis Wife Nan,” &3.; L_ Hope, 3e.; Six Children, 6; +5 48. 
Standard L, 1s. 6d.; Mumbles. ; Ulpha, 10a; F. and M., 
1s. 6d.; Mra. Kiddle, 53.; 8. L. Cambuslang, 34.; Bolo Whist, 
23. 3d.; R. Jenkins, 39.; Margaret, 103; te London, 
16/7/08, 18.; In Loving Memory of i 


2s. 
3, 6d.; Mra. J. Day, 1s. 6d.; Miag Adley, £1 18; O. and R. M. 
6s. 


5a; Anon., 6d.; D. Pooley, 18; L. Duckworth, £1 68.; Roland 
Ifeathoote, 4s.; Guy Ramsey, 68. 3d.; EB. and G. 1s. 64.; 
A. BE. Gooding, £1 18.; Amy Lewes, 63.; H. L. and M. 8. 2a 64.; 
M. A. M., 1s. 6d.; A. F. Sinden, £5; 8, Mannooch, £1 10s8.; L_ R., 
3s.; in Memory of @ Child who Died, £1 108.; Major and Joaa 
Currie, £1 1s.; Well Wishers from pur, £4 38; A. Buson, 
7s. 6h; Misses Barwell, £1; B. and W., 36; M. D. J., 98. MW. 
Melville Cochrane, 1s. 6d.; Mise M. C. Rigby, £1; Noel MeInnes, 
Qd.; Gwendoline McInnes, 1s.; T. B., 18. 6d.; 8. M. 8, 1a 6d.; 
Anon., 4a 6d.; In Shelagh's Memory, 2s. 3d.; Long tom. Is. 60.; 
Chocolates, 3s.; M. Collins, 9d.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; har, 1s. 60.; 
Cc. A. Mason, £1; M. Sutton, 3s.; East Anglian, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. H. 
Perkins, 59.; J. F, Eastwood, : A. in, a 6d; C. 8. 
and J.C. B., 88; L. A. Maskell, 2s. 6d.; A. Minshaw, £1 0s. 
Vls'e Haughton. 1s.; Self and Wife, 1s. 6d.; We Tar 


6A 
3d 
AoE ee eee ee Soe Ww, oe Be 
Hyars, 2s. 6d.; 1. L., 68.; A. M. Grady, £1; Gladys Christian, 2s. 6d 

: 55 


T.. 3s. 6d.; Three Little Children, 6d.: A_W isher 
ae 2s. A he! i 


£1 18.; Qu .; EG. 
1s. 6d.; Ami Ben Ah Mie, 58.; For 2 Pals, 2s.; Aylesbury, 10s.; 
Marguerite, 36.; Dublex, £2 103: Mrs. Sim ae 
Wallaeey, 1s.; A. P. Dean, 1s.; C. E: B., 5s.; Tim and 
Mrs. M. Weyworth, 53.; Anon., 49. 6d.; Evelyn 
and Ted., 3s.; G. R., 48. 6d.; 3 ©. 
jon; Spy ie Cath B, Fanner: ti “T."* 10a; B. H., 9.3 
Ln © .; Anon., 16s.: e isher, 2s. 3d.; EB. J. Malcolm, 
3e.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; H. 0. C., 5s.; A. F. Beet, 9d. * 
Cottectep: At a Boarding House, by Misa Obadwick, 14s. 74.; 
Mrs. Lamacraft, oi 7 Ford, 1s. 6d.; Llandygwydd Church, 


ie nia Wit ‘3h i t Mrs. F 
hn. R. A., HM.S. Berwick, 10s.; Mrs. Avhin, £2 178.; 49 Mew, 
I0.M.S. Defiance, 6s.; Sergt.-Major A. W. Phill'ns, @.; 19th Patt. 


Col, J. J. David, £1 11s.; Miss Barbara Everest, e. 6d.; 
R.N. Depot, Sheerness, £1 5s. 6d.; Ww. oe a4 


pe 

Limited, the a Express, Limited, the Siendard baie alan 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or . Ninepence pays for s day's happiness for & 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200. with the necessary 
attendants. Subscriptions shonld be addressed to the Hon. Secr~ 
tary, F.A.P., Pearson's Weekly, Wenrietta Street. London, W.0., 
and will he acknowledged in the paner. Collecting forms may be 
had on application 
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oman TRY RHYME- 
% STICKS! :: : 


| THE EASIEST and FUNNIEST PUZZLE EVER SOLD. 
EXCELLENT £100 IN PRIZES Amongst the senders of the best 
NOVELS 


before September 3oth, we guarante: to divide a sum of not less 
than £100. It may possibly be much more. To tuke part in this 
competition arrange the Rhyme-St cks until you have constructed 
the best possible verse you can think of, copy it onto the form 
contained in tre box, and send it inatource. Should you decide to 
make anothcr attempt you may use the furm below, under the 
conditicns you will fins in the box. 


RHYME -STICKS COMPETITION 
CLOSING DATE :—Septemter 30th, 1908. 


THE YELLOW 
DANGER. 


By 
M. P. SHIEL. 


THE CASE OF 
MISS ELLIOTT 


By Baroness 
ORCZY, 


Author of “ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 


Price 6d. each, or 
8d. each post free 
from J8 Henrietta 
St., London, W.C. (Ky 


teem ee eee eee eeeceeeeeeerees re eee eee eee ry 


eee eee eer rrr rrr reer es 


tence eeceene eee Teer errr irr er ere reer re reer reer eee 


THE MYSTERY 


OF A 


HANSOM CAB 


FERGUS HUME’S 
Great Sensational Story 


eoceee Pee rere errr rier errr rir tre ere reer oe 


In entering for this Competition I agree to 
abide by ard accept the cecision of the Editor. 


I BITe: shnconssuceviesncinsseuevieseisescaasoeesnversecadayctiinsisesesttess 
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oS RHYME-STICKS. 
REMARKABLE : Price Sixpence. Sold Everywhere. 


VOLUMES 


fy" This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 


| NEARLY £13,000 ALPEADY PAID. 


10 YEARS A 
SHOWMAN, 


TheLIFE STORY of fi 
“Lord *’ GEORGE & 
SANGER. 


00 YEARS 
A FIGHTER 


THE THRILLING 
LIFE STORY 
of JEM MACE 


Price 6d. each, or 
8d. each post free 
from 18 Henrietta 


“ED St., London, W.C. EXO” 


We poy aru vumber of claims in respect of 
aod wident— ; 
eneh accicent—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


497 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of €1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
guaranteed by THE OckaN ACCIDENT aND GUARANTEE 
Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following cenditions, must be 
seut within seven days to the above address, ms 

wil be paid by teed above Conpare( os “ the plore 

representative of any person ki y an acc 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

{train in which the deceased was travelling as @ 
passenger (including post-office servauts in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the tiie of such accident, had in his or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her. usual signature, written in ink or pencil, op the 
Space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at bis, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shal! be paid to the tegas 
representative Of such person injured, should death resolt from 
Keeh accident witha three calendar months thereafter, and that 
hol.ce of tue accident be given within three days of its oceurrence. 
In the event of a person having the current number of 


THE BOOK for 
the QUIET HOUR 


HEART 
THROBS. 


GPAs Prarsoce Weenly on him. or her, at the time of being 
Fy UO? & 1oby # sailway accident in the United Kingdom, 

ait th not by an accident to any train in which he or 
she may be t: "9 G8 @ passenger, the nextof kin af the 
Coceised will receive the sum of ONE HENDEED PO Nps, 
whether the coupon be sgned or not. provided nor ce cn every case 


be viven to The OChaN ACCIUANT 4ND GUamaN Te COlrouaTion, LIMITED, 
36 ta 44 Moorgate Street. London, E.C., within seveu days from the 
Oovcurrence of the accent. 

Cne Hundred Pounds will be paid to whoriseever the Editor 
of Tearsan's Werkly may decide to be the Next<af-kin of any cyctist 
who meetea his death by accident whi'e actualy riding a cycle, 
Provided tnat deceased at the time of such accident had in his, or 
her, pussession tif Insurance Coupon on ths page, or the paper in 
which it ie, with his, or her, usual sicnature. written in ink ot 
Pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that dgath occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was civen of 
snch accident to the eaid Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at bis, or Ler. place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

Tue above conditions are of the essence of the ecntract, 

This insurance holds gecd for the c it ko? 


POULTRY- 
KEEPING, 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT PAY, 


| WORD IT? 


The Art of Correct 
er-Writing for Men 
and Women on 

Occasions, 


Price I/- each, or 
1/2 each post free 


from IS Henrietts 
St., Loadon, W.C. KS 


ske s-re entity. ang 
entit'es the holder to the benefit of. and is sot inet to. the conditiong 
of. the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cou:pany, Limited, 
Act.” 1890 Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

‘The Purchase of th'a Pablieation is ads tted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect 33 of the Act. 4 Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the <aid Corporation. 
No person can reoover on more mee. cis Coupon-Lasurance-Ticket 


i of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER |‘fertna ween” Sobor bars TRO wave Gey paid, twelve-monthe’ subscription 


for PEARSON'S WEEKL @davance to their newsagent. or 


AUGUST. | SEPTEMBER. 


! 1 
‘OMING HOLIDAYS, 1908-9. | OCTOBER. 


to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered by their 


ak 3027 f Auy.23 08 bscription, sign the coupon, of carry the paper on th d 
| Christmas Day December 25. |& % 9 16 23 3° & 6 3 > 17 if ‘ He es # \® : : 13 oH a a : o Si i! 39 ao ee It is only necessary to forward the Rowsagent's Pecuipt to tha 
| oxlng Day . December 26, om 5 A 3 PH = T 1 H is 2229 /T 6 1$2037|T 3101724 | T 8 81532239] |, 30 5 7-52 Ssrrificete will Geant is ensue ee Saee Es: Se: SER 
| 00d Friday , ; April 9th. WW 443 1920 |W 3 916.2330 |W og 2g 38 38 [Watri825 | Wa 91023307 yy 3r w 2-49 + ———__--____- — 
\! «ster Monday . Aprili2in. | 6 133027 | T g1017 24 |Tr 8 1g 23.29) T § 12 19 20 Te 3 t047 24 31 Sept. we 7-47 Sigaature 
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jt «Holiday « August 2ad, 15 9 | | ' until midnioht Beols : 
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You take a Holiday to restore you to health. 


You must take 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


to make it lasting. 


Two woeks at the seasde or on the hills once a yeir are a capital tonic—nothing better; but the effects of the best holiday, as you know, 
do not last indefinitely) BEECHAM’S PILLS will keep you “fit” during the other fifty weeks when you are at home, and health 
seems hard to keep. ‘his is more important. The stress of ordinary business life has a very wearing effect on the system, which quickly 
Inses tone unless help is given to overworked Nature. To keep “fit” one must atten] promptly to the first sign of irregularity. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS taken at night avoid all serious consejuences. You are all right again in the morning. You are safe—BEECHAM’S 
PILLS are known all over the world as THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Sold everywhere in borer, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 


A) Ccrnmuricatiors rospecting Advertivaments should be sent to the Advertisement Department, " PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Uffices, HENRIETTA STRcET, LUi) ‘. 
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